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NEWS 


HE event of the week has beex Lord Beaconsfield’s serious 
illness from “bronchitic asthma,”—a complication of 
asthma with bronchitis. It has produced a profound sensation. 
On Friday, there was slight, but clear, improvement, though 
the doctors speak uneasily of the indications of general weak- 
ness. If it be true that Lord Beaconsfield on Thursday cor- 
rected for ‘“‘ Hansard” the proof of his last speech in the House 
of Lords, he could not on that day have been so weak as to 
inspire any very profound alarm. Still, at his age,—seventy- 
five, at least,—every illness of this serious nature must neces- 
sarily be alarming, and Dr. Quain and Dr. Kidd are quite right 
in not allowing their bulletins to be too sanguine. The public 
interest is the more profound, because a life like Lord Beacons- 
field’s is unique in our history,—one without precedent, and 
without prospect of successor deserving of the name. 








OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—= 


‘ The Eastern Question has once more reached a critical stage. 
The Powers, hampered by the secret designs of some among 
them, and by a dread of letting the waters loose, have, it is 
asserted, receded from the Berlin decision. They have accepted 
a Turkish proposal to give Greece Thessaly, instead of Thessaly 
and Epirus. They assign, indeed, a morsel of Epirus, but they 
stop far short of Jannina, and do not even concede Prevesa, 
without which Greece is never safe, though, according to one 
account, Prevesa is to be dismantled. The gain to Greece in 
territory is considerable, but she does not acquire the most im- 
portant of Greek cities, Jannina, or the most threatening of 
Greek fortresses, Prevesa, or the most necessary of Greek pro- 
vinces, Epirus, where the most warlike section of the race re- 
side. It now remains to coerce Athens into accepting the terms. 
It is believed that the Court will yield, but it is far from cer. 
tain that the Greek people will, and it is greatly to be hoped 
they will not. The time seems to have arrived for them, which 
arrives to all nations, to show that it is dangerous to betray 
them. If they take Jannina and keep it, they will be safe for a 
century, and will be heard when they claim to be the only legi- 
timate heirs of Byzantium. If not, they will remain a small 
and powerless State in the Balkan peninsula. 

The news from the Transvaal is at once uncertain and dis- 
agreeable. Colonel Winslow, in command at Potchefstroom, 
surrendered that post, under stress of famine, on the 21st 
of March, before the relief trains could arrive. The garrison 
were allowed all the honours of war, but were compelled 
to pledge themselves not to fight during the campaign. As 
the armistice was still in force and the waggons only a 
day's journey distant, the Boers, it is asserted, must have 
known that hostilities were suspended, and had no right 
to demand any terms at all. It seems clear that if they 
broke faith, the restoration of Potchefstroom must be de- 
manded and enforced; but Sir Evelyn Wood telegraphs 
that judgment chonld be suspended until he knows the 





facts, and there is one conceivable explanation. The 
besiegers must have heard of the armistice, but may 
not have heard of its extension. Public feeling in Natal is 
so excited, that any accusation against the Boers is eagerly 
seized; but the Cape Parliament will, it is believed, vote 
an address thanking her Majesty for the peace. The anger of 
Natal is not unnatural, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Colony likes the presence of an army, and an expenditure of 
half a million a month, very much indeed. 


Lord Cairns made a slashing attack on the Government on 
Thursday, in relation to the negotiations in the Transvaal. He 
maintained that the terms of the Queen’s Speech promised a 
restoration of authority which had not been effected, but rather 
the very attempt to effect it abandoned. He declared that the 
word “submission,” originally suggested by President Brand, 
had dropped out of our messages ever since the great reverse 
on Majuba Hill; he asserted that if we were prepared to grant 
such terms as we have granted, the blood of our soldiers had 
been shed in vain; he said there was no evidence that the 
Boers would ratify the engagement of the leaders who had 
acted on their behalf; and he closed a very animated diatribe 
against the Ministry, by expressing his belief that a worse 
moment could not have been seized for “ dismembering our 
empire in South Africa,” than that selected also for weakening 
our empire in the East. “ You have made that which was 
already a real shame, a burning shame.” “To her Majesty’s 
Government we owe a sensation which in this country of ours is 
new, and which certainly is not agreeable. ‘In all the ills we ever 
bore, we groaned, we sighed, we wept, we never blushed before.’ ” 


Lord Kimberley’s reply was very powerful. He showed that 
the annexation of the Transvaal was effected on imperfect 
information, and probably would not have been effected, if 
we had known three or four years ago all that we know now; 
that its chief motive was to gain the power of influencing and 
overruling the quarrels between the people of the Transvaal and 
the neighbouring Native States; that this power we were going 
to retain, and to retain it without the mischievous accident of 
interference with the self-government of the Boers, with which 
it had hitherto unfortunately been entangled ; that the proposals 
for negotiation came not from us, but from the Boers, through 
President Brand; that they were anterior to the disaster on 
Majuba Hill, and had been accepted by us in a friendly spirit 
before that disaster; that it would have been base, as well as 
bad statesmanship, to withdraw from the advances already 
made, only because our arms had received a reverse, especially 
as every one knew that our reinforcements had given us ample 
means to retrieve that reverse ; that the Commission appointed 
to examine the dispute between the Boers and Great Britain, 
was really free to modify the provisional arrangements made, in 
any way that might seem most just; and that not only the 
interests of this country in South Africa, where there is a very 
widely prevalent sympathy with the Dutch, but also the. sym- 
pathies of the people of England, imperatively demanded that 
our dealings with the Boers,—whose case we had certainly but 
half understood,—should be strictly considerate, as well as just. 
Like the Duke of Wellington, Lord Kimberley had been less 
anxious to consider the point of honour than the point of right. 
Lord Cranbrook, Lord Northbrook, Lord Bury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Lord Salisbury also spoke,—Lord Granville was 
kept away by the gout,—but the interest of the debate was 
exhausted when Lord Kimberley sat down. 


The Freiheit, a small German journal in London, with a 
circulation, it is said, of 300, recently published an article 
exulting ferociously in the assassination of the Czar, and 
recommending a similar deed every month, and hoping 
that the “throw was not the last.” Attention was very 
foolishly called to this wicked declamution, and the Home 
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Secretary ordered the arrest and prosecution of the editor, 
Herr Most, and the seizure of his paper. He was accord- 
ingly committed for trial on Thursday at Bow Street, on 
charges of “ malicious libel” on Alexander II., and of inciting 
to murder. As we have said elsewhere, we do not believe 
a prosecution of the kind either helps to protect the 
Sovereigns threatened, or stops the circulation of incen- 
diary counsels ; but there is another side of the matter, on 
which Sir W. Harcourt is probably in the right. Incitement 
to murder is a crime, if there is one, and a crime which, in the 
general break-down of the older and better ideas, tends to 
increase, and a Government cannot tolerate crime once brought 
to its notice, without raising an impression that it regards it as 
of slight importance. We are entirely opposed to the prosecu- 
tion of newspapers for attacking any system of government, 
however violent they may be; but a man’s life, even if 
he has the misfortune to be an Emperor, and a system 
of Government are two totally different things. A journalist 
might denounce paper currency as devilish, if he pleased ; but if 
he advised forgery of the currency, he would be guilty of incit- 


ing to crime. Whether Herr Most intended to incite to murder 


is, of course, a question for the jury. 


Sir William Harcourt on Thursday gave an explanation of 
his conduct distinctly based on this plea. After reading the 
incriminated passages, and denouncing them as “ bestial and 
ferocious,” he declared that they constituted “a flagrant 
breach of our public municipal morals ;” that “ incitements to 
murder, like obscene libels, attack the foundations of society ;” 
and that “ the right of asylum is threatened, by this monstrous 
abuse of its privileges.” We can see nothing unsound in that 
view, and do not understand quite what our Radical friends are 
at. Putting aside the right of asylum, which has no connection 
with the case, the offence being committed here, suppose an 
Englishman openly recommended in print the assassination 
of Mr. Gladstone, would they permit that? What is there in a 
King to make him a caput lupinum? Suppose Kingship is 
criminal, do we assassinate criminals without trial? It may 
be inexpedient to give a regicidal paper notoriety, and it 
certainly is next to impossible to suppress regicidal papers ; but 
regicide is a crime, nevertheless, like homicide, and no Govern- 
ment, once forced to notice the facts, can endure the open 
encouragement of it. 


The Government of Russia has taken a very short first step 
towards municipal institutions. An Imperial ukase orders the 
election of a Council for St. Petersburg, whose vote, if confirmed 
by the Czar, will be final and executive. ‘The members will num- 
ber 228, will be elected by all householders, and will assemble at 
once. Unfortunately, this ukase, which in itself establishes a 
good deliberative municipality, is spoiled by the addition of a 
clause which forbids the members to take up any business not 
placed before them by the Town Commandant, and by the 
absence of any proviso that debate shall be public. Thereis no 
objection, in the present position of the Empire, to require the 
Emperor's sanction to any municipal regulation ; but St. Peters- 
burg, like Russia, requires before all things a voice. She will 
not get one under this ukase, unless it is very liberally worked. 


Herr Windthorst, the head of the Ultramontane party in 
Berlin, has proposed, in a meeting of all the German Parlia- 
mentary groups, to request Prince Bismarck to induce the 
Governments of Europe so to alter their laws that any person 
accused of assassination shall be surrendered to his own 
country; that any attempt at assassination shall be punished, 
Seven if the attempt did not amount to a commencement of 
crime,” and that any public incitement to assassination shall 
be penal. The proposal was accepted by all the groups, and 
will, it is stated, be carried by a large majority. As far as we 
know, the law in this country concedes all that Herr Wind- 
thorst proposes, full evidence being produced, with the ex- 
ception of the suggestion we have italicised. If that is accu- 
rately given, combined Europe could hardly extort such an 
alteration of thelaw. It would involve punishment for inten- 
tion—that is, for a mental purpose, about which there could be 
no evidence,—-and amount, in fact, to a law of the suspect. It is 
quite natural that Germany should be deeply moved by the 
recent crime, but the way to prevent its repetition is not to set 
justice at defiance. 


If the farmers understood Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Monday, 
and al] that it implied, how delighted they would be! Mr. 





Harcourt proposed that the burden of the main roads should} 
lifted off the local rates, and divided between the comin 
and the Consolidated Fund. There is no doubt that tes ste 
roads are the communications which benefit the whole oul 
and should, in part, be maintained by it; but the tomaigal ‘ 
of local control would lead to great extravagance. My Car 
stone, therefore, resisted the proposal, alleging that heay , = 
ventions from the Treasury ultimately raise rents, inetag 
assisting the farmer; but declared that Parliament ou ti 
to “examine, and examine upon a large scale, cual 
the best mode of giving real property that aid which . 
was once accustomed to receive from personal property,” 
Further, he declared that “under the present system th 
county authorities represent merely nomination, and it is im. 
possible for them to control the local authorities,” who ar 
representative. He was determined to refuse any further hap. 
hazard and piecemeal reform, and to look at the question as a 
whole,—as part, he intimated, of county government. These gen. 
tences promise a revolution, not only in the government of the 
counties, which is inevitable, but in their finance, and jn both 
instances to the direct advantage of agriculturists, 





The English Press should not pass over without notice the 
death of Nuwab Gholam Hussein Khan, K.C.S.L, perhaps the 
very best Mussulman servant the Government ever had. fp 
was aman of pedigree, from the wildest district of the Punjab, 
the Derajat; he discerned, even while Runjeet Singh was ruling 
the destiny of the British; and he adhered to their fortunes 
through good and evil, as if he had been a Londoner. He stood 
by them in the second Sikh war; in the Mutiny, he raised fo 
them a body of 2,000 horse, who did splendid service jp 
engagements; and from 1862 to Lord Lytton’s arrival he 
was our trusted Envoy in Afghanistan. It was not the least 
of Lord Lytton’s many demerits that he despised the services 
Gholam Hussein Khan rendered in this capacity, and sought 
to supersede him by a European, who could not hope to acquire 
a tithe of the information which came naturally to the devoted 
Mussulman. Gholam Hussein Khan escaped the massacre of 
Cavagnari, being at the time on his road to Cabul, and died 
peacefully on his own estate, a Knight of the Star of India and 
a Nuwab, but never rewarded as, had he been an Englishman 
he would have been. He was the first of a class of great native 
servants whom we must secure in India, or go. That we can 
secure them, his career shows. 

Ayoub Khan, of Herat, is experiencing the usual fate of de. 
feated Asiatics. ‘The Heratees and Candaharees in his service 
consider that he ought to have conquered Candahar, and as he 
did not, have risen against him, and besieged him in his citade, 
According to a late rumour, credited by the Viceroy on March 
30th, he had been taken prisoner, and will, of course, be 
put to death, or possibly, being of the blood of Dost 
Mahommed, “suicided.” If the insurgents have a strong 
leader, he will proclaim his independence, and make terms 
with Abdurrahman Khun; but if not, they will probably 
submit, and accept a chief from Cabul. Abdurrahman 
is sending 4,000 men to Candahar, and if he can obtain both 
that city and Herat, he will have gathered up the entire 
Douranee inheritance, and be, according to local ideas, a great 
and successful Prince. He is said to be pursuing the old Otto 
man policy, and killing out any descendants of Dost Mahommel 
that he can lay his hands on. The Afghan feeling is that they 
should not be caught. 


Mr. Bradlangh has lost his appeal, the Judges having 
decided that the Act of 1869 did not exempt Mr. Bradlaugh 
from the obligation of taking an oath in the House of Com 
mons, as he was not among the class of persons affected by 
that statute. They also decided that it was competent to@ 
common informer to sue for the penalty of £500 imposed om 
any person who had sat and voted without taking the oath 
prescribed by law, and that both judgment and costs must 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Justice Lush, however, paid M. 
Bradlaugh a high compliment on the propriety and force of his 
argument, which he had conducted himself. Mr. Bradlangh 
gave notice of appeal to the House of Lords; but there seems 
little doubt that a writ will be at once moved for, that ane" 
election for Northampton will take place, and that Mr. Brat- 
laugh will offer himself for re-election. The Conservative 
however, declare that he is incompetent to stand age 
which they support by the wording of the Act,—“ That 
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sits and votes in the House of Commons with- 
the oath, his seat ipso facto becomes vacant 
; from which they infer that it not only 
ri vacant as if he were dead, but remains open to 
nn as if he were dead,—i.e., that he is no more eligible 
ek i than he would be if he were dead. But that is 
- "1 a straining of the law. Because a man becomes cold 
ates if he were dead, it does not follow, if he is not dead, 
Sad he remains cold and stiff as if he were dead; and because 
the law directs a seat to be vacated by a particular act as if the 
man who did it were dead, it does not in the least follow that 
he cannot be rehabilitated by a pew election,—nor could this 
unless it were expressly so declared. 


if a man 
out taking se 
f he were dead, 


follow, 
Mr. Chamberlain made a mistake on Tuesday in trying to get 
the Thames River Bill through as a private Bill. Unquestionably 
it was a bill which raised important principles, and principles 
which it was desirable that Parliament should discuss; and 
thongh such a bill as this is just one of those which we wish we 
could see carried as a new Education Code is carried, by dis- 
cussion of the more important points challenged in Parliament, 
and by acquiring the tacit sanction of Parliament for all points 
notsochallenged, yet before this can be done, the subject of Parlia- 
mentary procedure must be fairly considered and deliberately 
altered. It does not do to burke public discussion by a 
stratagem, and the attempt to treat the Thames River Bill as a 
private bill certainly was very like a Pa rliamentary stratagem for 
saving time. As it was, time was lost, for besides the long 
discussion on Tuesday, whether or not the bill should be with- 
drawn as a private, and brought forward again as a public 
bill, there will now be all the ordinary stages.of procedure 
with the bill as a public bill. Mr. Chamberlain made a 
masterly flank movement, but really out-generalled himself. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Ashton Dilke brought forward in the House 
of Commons an abstract resolution in favour of the immediate 
introduction of a decimal system of coinage and decimal weights 
and measures. In reply, Mr. Chamberlain made a very powerful 
speech, showing the difficulty of the step and the objections to 
it. In the first place, if they were to be introduced only per- 
nissively, and brought into use concurrently with our present 
coinage and weights and measures, the confusion would only 
be worse confounded, or else the permission would be a mere 
dead-letter. If they were to be made compulsory, they would 
involve a loss of at least from five to ten millions, in substituting 
the new weights and measures in all the great workshops and 
manufactories of the country for those now in use. In great 
iron works, such as those at Middleshorough, the cost would be 
enormous. Again, as to decimal coinage; if the decimal 
coinage alone were introduced, and not decimal weights and 
measures at the sume time, the advantage gained would be 
vastly diminished. Moreover, which of the decimal systems 
of coinage was to be preferred? If the decimal division 
of the pound sterling, the gain might be great to the 
higher commerce, but the loss of the poor by the sacrifice of 
the penny—their unit—would be serious. If the penny were 
kept as the unit, then 8s. 4d. would have to be the chief gold 
com, and that would be too small, while a coin of double the 
value would not be included in the decimal system. At present, 
the great bulk of the population was certainly not prepared to 
accept the decimal system. Mr. Dilke merged his resolution in 
Mr. Anderson’s amendment for a Committee of Inquiry, and 
that was negatived by 108 votes against 28. For a decimal 
comage, the Liberal majority are evidently well disposed to 
wait long, and to wait without unseemly impatience. 


Oa Tuesday also Mr. Leatham brought in his resolution 
against the simoniacal evasions of the law of the Church in rela- 
tion to the purchase and sale of benefices, and illustrated the 
evils arising from these evasions by the evidence recently taken 
before the Royal Commission. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr, Gladstone pointed out that the true way. to deal with the 
“ta was to consider some measure like that which Mr. Stanhope 
ias brought in, and held that if only the clause prohibiting the 
sale of “ next presentations” should be passed, a very great 
change for the better would have been made, And that was 
the view taken by the House generally. We must say, how- 
‘ver, that though it would clearly be a step in the right 
give our hearty support, it 
very short step indeed. The sale of the advowson 
tends to precisely the same class of evils; and what 


direction, to which we should 
Would be a 


itself often 


a chief trustee, who should be conjoined with other trustees, to 
prevent any abuse of his trust. If we are to take a step for- 
wards, why not take one long enough to extricate us from 
the mire ? 





The.state of Ireland is in some respects better, though not 
by any means all that might be hoped. Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon, at Galway yesterday week, commented on the great 
increase of crime, as compared with the beginning of last year; 
but Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, addressing the Grand Jury at Cork 
on the same day, spoke of the great diminution of crime since 
the Winter Assizes. A conviction has actually been obtained 
in Cork against two meu who had “ boycotted ” a trader of the 
name of Hegarty in the town of Millstreet ; but after the con- 
viction there was 2 riot in Millstreet, and an attempt to attack 
Hegarty’s house, and a large force of police had to be brought 
down to protect it. Miss Parnell is engaging in a Land-league 
crusade of her own, but as yet her movement haugs fire. 


Mr. Carbutt made out a strong case on Wednesday for the 
closing of public-houses during the day of an election, but 
injured the case for his Bill by excepting from its provisions 
both London—which certainly ought not to be excepted—and 
places for the sale of liquor on steamers, which might thus, 
on an election-day, be turned into public-houses, wherever 
they could be moored along the wharf of a great town. 
Mr. Carbutt showed that the experiment of closing public- 
houses during an election had been so successful in Newport, 
that they had for the first time in the last election had a per- 
fectly quiet and peaceful polling-day. In Canada, and for 
the State elections in New York, the same provision for the 
closing of public-houses on election-days had been found most 
useful. On the whole, the majority of the House seemed to 
be with Mr. Carbutt, though a strong wish was expressed that 
he should allow the debate to be adjourned till after the dis- 
cussion of the Corrupt Practices Bill, in which a provision to 
the same effect is to be proposed. The adjournment was accord- 
ingly agreed to, after Sir Wilfrid Lawson had protested, and 
humorously intimated his deep distrust of the Attorney- 
General, and of the ostentatiously reasonable Licensed Vic- 
tuallers with whom the Attorney-General had been recently 
taking sweet counsel. 


It is affirmed with very little reserve that should the French 
Government settle its difficulties with the Bey of Tunis by 
assuming the regency of the State, Great Britain will not be 
in a position to interfere. When Cyprus was absorbed as a 
place of arms, the French Government objected, and hinted. 
that they might very soon be compelled to go to Tunis. To 
this Lord Salisbury agreed, and the French, therefore, think 
themselves justified, as far as England is concerned, in their 
rather high-handed policy in Tunis. Lord Salisbury, it 
is said, denies that this was his meaning, but the French 
threaten to publish letters entirely justifying their view. 
Any governor anywhere is better than a Turk, and the 
question of Tunis is of little real importance to any Power 
but Italy; but how thoroughly Lord Beaconsfield must 
have believed in his own idea of “consolidating” ‘Turkey! 
He cut off half Armenia, all Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
Cyprus, assented to the excision of Epirus and Thessaly, and. 
was willing, according to this story, that Tunis should be lopped 
away. A little more, and Turkey would have been a trunk, 
without arms or legs, no head, and a highly congested heart, 
and would then, of course, have been pronounced in perfect and 
unprecedented health. 

The Temperance movement appears to be making a real 
impression on the consumption of alcoholic drinks in Kngland. 
In the Times of Tuesday, Mr. Hoyle has shown that the con- 
sumption of beer, wine, and spirits during the year 1880 has 
diminished by nearly £6,000,000 from what it was in 1879, and 
of this nearly the whole has been saved in beer alone. On the 
other hand, the consumption of British spirits has rather in- 
creased, though the consumption of foreign spirits has dimin- 
ished more than the former has increased. If these figures 
may be trusted, the improvement is rather in the greater 
temperance of non-spirit drinkers, than in the conversion of 
regular dram-drinkers. For the extinguishing of the latter 
class we must look chiefly to death, and the improved educa- 
tion which may prevent the places of existing drinkers from 
being supplied by uew drinkers, as they drop out. 
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Consols were on Friday 99} to 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@~— 


THE ILLNESS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


HE alarm of Wednesday and Thursday concerning the 
serious illness of Lord Beaconsfield told the country 
what, at such times only it ever really appreciates, how great 
is the impression which has been made by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
genius on the nation’s mind and history. Lord Beaconsfield’s re- 
moval from the head of his party would be the end of an era, and 
of one of the most singular of the eras, in its political life. Like 
all alien genius, genius totally unlike that of the nation it is 
destined to rule, the genius of Disraeli has made the English 
people, and especially the most English of the English people, 
the Conservative Squires, something of a riddle to themselves. 
Just as France under a Corsican chief was hardly France, but 
something quite distinct both from France and Italy, so the 
Tories under Mr. Disraeli and Lord Beaconsfield have not been 
so much Tories, as something quite distinct both from Tories 
and from the singular man who has led and moulded them. 
The uses of the ashen or oaken staff are not more changed by the 
steel point with which they are fitted to make them into spears, 
than the uses of the political fibre of the English country gentle- 
men, farmers, and merchants, who make up the Conservative 
party, have been changed by the leader whom they adopted, 
and who has given their organisation an entirely new 
significance and new drift. Indeed, this does not apply solely 
to the Tory party. We may say of all England, that Mr. 
Disraeli’s keen perception in 1867 that democracy was coming, 
and that when it came it would not be wholly an agency of 
the so-called Liberal kind, but also one which might be turned 
to great account in the interest of those who have more 
sympathy with brilliant Dictators than with plodding Consti- 
tutions, has transformed the country into a different country 
—a country that has not clearly known itself, any more 
than it has clearly known him while he has been at the head 
of one of the great parties in the State. It is this which 
is the chief cause of the blank feeling with which any keen 
perception of the danger of losing Lord Beaconsfield fills the 
English people. One of the chief excitements of their political 
life would be gone. That great variable quantity, the exact 
effect of which on the public life of their State no one could 
ever accurately calculate, would go with him. While he is 
with us,—while it is possible that at any time he may be at the 
head of affairs,—the country feels like a fleet sailing under 
sealed orders, and knowing neither the purpose nor the 
nature of the expedition. There has probably never heen a 
political sensation in England during the century equal to that 
which was felt three years ago, about this time, when the 
summons of the Indian troops to Malta became known, or, 
later, again, when the Anglo-Turkish Convention was published. 
While Lord Beaconsfield remains at the head of the Tory 
party, the country lives under the suppressed excitement of 
knowing that a genius utterly heterogeneous from its own, 
may at any time do or say something which the Tory party 
will assuredly support, even though it changes the con- 
dition of the national life. And there is, of course, a high 
and by no means wholly unpleasurable excitement in living 
under a suspense of that nature. It braces up politics to a 
point of interest which, under ordinary leaders, is never known. 
It is indeed this which gives most of the keenness and intensity 
to the more national genius of the rival leader. His faculties 
too, are braced up to a higher point, by the very unexpected 
assaults and still less expected evacuations of positions 
previously supposed to be strong Tory positions, which result 
from the commanding oracles of the Tory Sphinx. The whole 
political world is indeed transformed, both on its Tory and on its 
Liberal side, by the authority of the singular man who has not 
only reconstituted his party on a democratic basis, but having 
so reconstituted it, has accustomed us to see it redeeming its 
birthright in the old Semitic way, by passing off its hands 
for the hands of Esau, even though the voice was unmis- 
takably the voice of Jacob. 

And besides his unique influence on political events, the 
mere personal career of Lord Beaconsfield has been a very stimu- 
lating constituent among the political influences of his time. 
That a man so entirely separate from the society in which he 
lived, so little in sympathy with it, so powerfully endowed 
with the qualities needful for finding out its weakest 
points and holding them up to ridicule, so deficient in 
the qualities needful for appreciating its more solid capaci- 
ties, should haye outshone all his political rivals, con- 


quered the very party to which his genius 
akin, reconstituted it, and risen to the first place with: 
it, has lent a certain air of Oriental romance to FE 
English politics, which but for him, of course, they o Pr 
possibly have had. The conquest of Saxon Ep ate 
the Normans was hardly so remarkable a feat, as the pn 

of Conservative England by the author of “ Tancred i 
Beaconsfield has shown what is possible to cool couse, 
discriminating observation, under conditions which = pe 
other man, would have seemed absolutely fatal to hie 
success. We have heard too exclusively perhaps of . 
power of sympathy. The power of sympathy is great, on 
the power of real,—not of feigned,—intellectual indifferens 
to sympathy is great too, only that it is so very rare The 
power of the lion-tamer is not the power of sympathy but the 
power of fearlessness and indifference. And that has alwa 4 
been the characteristic power of Lord Beaconsfield, He has 
succeeded partly because, while his will was set upon weal 
his heart was not oppressed by failure. He has never bees. 
tamed, because the usual tamers of the human spirit diff. 
culty, ridicule, and failure, never made any impression n 
him, except by way of suggesting that he had not yet found 
the right approaches to his ends. A man so indomitable. 
cannot but lend a sort of halo to political life; and though it 
is a kind of halo which attracts men of all kinds and chap 
acters, not only those fitted to adorn the political career, but 
also many fitted only to render it more dangerous and slippery 
we can ill spare any attraction that brings capacity to the 
front, and redeems politics from the reproach of duli and 
monotonous ignobility. Lord Beaconsfield’s whole career has 
been meteoric; and a meteor often sheds, though a fitful, 
yet a brilliant and revealing light. 


Seemed least 





THE POSITION OF GREECE. 


HE “ settlement” said to have been accomplished by the 
diplomatists in the Greco-Turkish dispute is a most 
wretched one. According to a multitude of witnesses, who 
can hardly be all wrong, the Ambassadors at Constantinople 
have accepted a proposal submitted by the Porte which gives 
to Greece Thessaly up to Mount Olympus, and a moreel of 
Epirus to the south and east, including the Gulf of Arta; but 
does not give her Prevesa, which dominates the entrance to 
that Gulf, and still less, Epirus itself, or its capital Jannina, 
a city almost as distinctively Greek as Athens. This com 
promise is to be pressed upon Athens with the whole diplo- 
matic weight of Europe, even England, it is stated, having 
most reluctantly agreed to inform the Greek Government that 
the Concert of Europe is invaluable, that Britain will not act 
alone, and that if King George goes to war, he has no 
help to expect outside his own dominion. If this statement 
is correct—and it can hatdly be false, though there may be 
some additional clause for dismantling Prevesa—diplomacy 
has made a most injudicious compromise. In the first place, 
nothing is, settled. The Greeks are bound by every moral 
obligation which can bind a nation to insist on the surrender 
of Janina, and until they obtain it will keep the Eastem 
Question open, will continue to seek alliances, and will be 
forced by their dread of Austrian advance—Austrian ambition 
being the real cause of their failure about Epirus—to make 
new and secret agreements both with the Balkan States and 
with Russia. The danger to Turkey is not in the least dimin- 
ished, while the danger of anarchy breaking out in Epirus, of 
huge massacres by the Turks, who are accumulating Irregulars 
there, and of a consequent rising of all the Balkan peoples, is 
positively increased. That is a very poor result of diplomacy; 
and it is an undeniable one, even if the Greek Court should 
accept the decision of the Ambassadors as final, and abstain 
from war. It is, however, exceedingly doubtful whether they 
will abstain. The Greek statesmen are very shrewd persons, 
over-shrewd, if anything; but they are Greeks, that is, men 
who, if pushed to the wall, will make a very desperate 
fight of it. They dread the Revolution with which ther 
people, disappointed, humiliated, and exhausted, will seek to 
avenge their betrayal. They may very well argue that if they 
fight, their position is still tolerable; that Europe gave them 
the territory up to latitude 40°, that they cannot be attacked by 
the great Powers for claiming it, and that Turkey was nevél 
weaker. They may know that the Albanians are willing & 
strike up an alliance on the basis of independence, that the 
Bulgarians are ready to revolt, that the Macedonians are on thé 
brink of despair, and that war would be followed by an Arab tie 





surrection, which would cut away the foundations of the Sultan's 
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All has been ready for that insurrection for months. 
an almost in flames, and the Turks, with all their fighting 
— cannot wage war in Europe and Asia at the same 
qual “The Greeks have 80,000 men, and plenty of help in 

. Garibaldians, soldiers of fortune, Greeks of Roumania, 
vey Jjshmen, and may think it far wiser to face Turkey 
and to run the risk of her breaking her promises after 
nowt * giving up the award of the Berlin Conference, has 
0 Ml her moral hold over Jannina and Epirus. It is a 
Py rhaps a desperate risk to run; but it is a kind of 
h ol which a nation with a future before it rarely shrinks, 
‘ which it is doubly incumbent upon Greece to run, because 
re makes claims of almost indefinite extent, and because she 
. never yet shown in a pitched battle her ability to guard 
= territories conceded to her. Let her army fight as the 
Roumanians fought, and, victorious or defeated, she will have 
established her claim to be a nation, and will find allies. The 
Greeks, who know their own courage and their own resources, 
fairly reason thus, may call Epirus and Macedonia to arms, 
fight it out, in the hope of firing the magazine. 
diplomacy will once more have made an utter 


may 
and may 
In that event, 


ilure. 
— either event, it has made a very great one. The first 


object of diplomacy, if it desired peace, should have been to 
declare Europe, when assembled in Council, a Tribunal whose 
award was final, and must be exeeuted by force against any 
resisting Power. If they had done this, Turkey would have 

‘elded as soon as the Fleet anchored off Constantinople, and 
the distribution of the dying Empire would thenceforward 
have been subject to European control. Instead of this, the 
Ambassadors allowed the Sultan to treat the decision of 
Europe as a mere suggestion, to offer a line of con- 
cession not settled at Berlin, and finally, to refuse 
to cede more than half the awarded territory. He has 
defied Europe to take Epirus away from him, and even though 
he has yielded Thessaly, mzy, on the Macedonian and 
Armenian questions, which are the next for settlement, 
refuse to adhere te the agreement of Berlin, which must then 
either be enforced by arms, or allowed to become meaningless, 
leaving two burning questions in Asia and Europe still un- 
settled. It is the very first datum of the Eastern Question 
that, unless Europe can act together and redistribute 
European Turkey, the Powers concerned will sooner or later 
act alone, and that, as their interests are not identical, 
and their distrust of each other is rooted, the redistribution 
may involve a long and sanguinary war. There is no hope, in 
the long-run, of avoiding that calamity, except through a Con- 
gress like that of Vienna, which shall decide in the name of 
Europe, redistribute provinces and even kingdoms, and an- 
nounce from the first that its decisions shall be executive. 
Yet the very first act of the Ambassadors assembled at Con- 
stantinople was to admit that although such a Congress had 
been held, although a subsequent Conference had decided on all 
detailsas to the most pressing redistribution, the award of Europe 
had no binding force whatever, and was merely a counsel offered 
to the Turkish Government, to be rejected or accepted, at its 
pleasure. It is said that the Conference had no moral basis, 
because Turkey was not present, but the assertion is merely a 
denial of the whole ground of quarrel. It is because Turkey 
has no voice that the danger has arisen. There is no Turkey. 
There is a very brave, very obedient, and very oppressive caste 
of Asiatics, who hold down by force certain rich provinces 
of Europe; but they do not represent Turkey, which in 
Europe is Christian, enslaved, and ready to acclaim by 
plébiscite, or through Parliaments, any arrangement whatever 
which would liberate it from oppression. True Turkey 
could not be present in Berlin, and the objection is purely 
one of form, the immense majority of the people of European 
Turkey notoriously desiring that the Congress should sit, that 
it should redistribute territory, and that its decisions should 
be executive. It was a magnificent step forward in the history 
‘of Europe to have obtained such a decision, and to have 
secured for it the adhesion of all Europe and all non-Mussul- 
man “Turks ;” and the Ambassadors, in consenting to regard 
the Conference Line as even subject to rejection, threw their 
advantage deliberately away, and with it the best guarantee 
ever obtained for the peacefui settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. There may now bea patched-up truce for a few months, 
though we doubt it, for if Greece sheathes her sword, Turkey 
will surrender nothing; but there is no settlement, no 
guarantee that within a year the Greeks of Epirus and Mace- 
donia may not find their situation intolerable, or that any 


Power may not conceive that the time has arrived for it to 





interfere on behalf of an oppressed nationality. The Eastern 
Question is, by the present arrangement, merely postponed 
until affairs in Russia are a little straighter, until France has 
got over her spasm of trepidation, and until England is once 
more awake to the fact that the grand obstacle to the settled 
peace which she desires is the sovereignty in any portion of 
Europe of the Ottoman clan. Those are changes which may 
arise even this year. 





NIHILISM AS AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 
ROFESSOR MARTENS, Herr Windthorst, and, indeed, 


almost all who discuss the international treatment of Nihil- 
ism from their point of view, seem to us to overlook one-half the 
subject. They all endeavour to prove that it would be right for 
the European States to put down societies formed to assassinate 
Monarchs, and, of course, are able to claim an easy dialectic 
victory. It is quite right to put down attempts to murder, 
and as a monarch is, after all, a man and a brother, attempts 
to kill him are attempts to murder. It is even more right to 
put down attempts to massacre the innocent, and modern 
attempts on Kings usually involve such massacres, a fact 
which those who speak of these attempts as_ political 
are far too ready to forget. It is, moreover, a duty in- 
cumbent on civilised States to put down private war, and 
to forbid persons within their jurisdiction to make forays 
into the territories of their neighbours, That duty is clearly 
recognised by all States, and has, in our own time, been acted 
on by Monarchical Governments like the Prussian and Aus- 
trian in the Polish case, and by a Republican Government 
like that of the United States, in the Fenian case. Nobody 
denies the rectitude of that course, and it may be fairly argued 
that a conspiracy to kill a monarch for political reasons is a 
conspiracy to wage private war on him, and may, therefore, be 
put down, like a conspiracy to send out an expedition. There 
is no moral objection whatever to prevent any Government 
from helping to preserve the life of Czar Alexander or Kaiser 
William, if it can be preserved. Nor do we see any solid ob- 
jection to prosecuting journals which openly incite anybody to 
commit murder, whether on monarchs or anybody else. We pro- 
secute newspapers which incite to larceny, or to lechery, or to 
treason ; and there is no question that murder, whether it be the 
heaviest of all crimes or not, must always be treated as the 
heaviest. We see an objection to a Government prosecuting 
the 7rumpet of Assassination, or the like journal, because we 
see that such action violently prejudices a jury towards 
acquittal; but if a foreign Government likes to prosecute, it 
should have as much help from the Courts as any individual 
would have. 

But when those propositions are stated, the ease is not 
covered. The question remains still for politicians whether 
Governments have the power to lend each other this aid, 
—whether it is possible, without a violent denial of justice, 
to suppress societies intending assassination, and whether 
it is expedient, by putting down printed incitements 
to murder, to make those incitements much more for- 
midable. We doubt it very greatly. In the case of an 
expedition against a friendly State, there is always evidence, a 
visible corpus delict’, a band of armed men, or a store of arms, 
or a ship, and the Government can seize these with a safe 
conscience ; but how is it to seize a “ Society of Assassins ”? 
They may be as guilty as possible, but how, unless they are 
utterly foolish or treacherous to each other, is the Govern- 
ment to know what they are talking of, or to punish 
them for intending mischief to a friendly potentate? 
There is nothing in political murder, more than murder for 
jealousy or greed, to justify a State in dispensing with evidence 
and trial; and how are either to be obtained? We will take 
the extreme kind of case which Professor Martens believes to 
have occurred, but which we believe to be reported with the view 
of perplexing policemen, that a Society has met, say, in Belgrave 
Square, has considered the demerits of the Emperor of China, 
has resolved that he be executed, and has intimated that resolve 
to Chinese agents sworn to obedience in all things. That 
is the most extreme case conceivable, and to what does it 
amount? To this,—that certain persons, in conversation 
with one another, have expressed a resolve to compass the 
murder of the Emperor of China. How is a Government to 
obtain evidence of that sufficient to ensure a conviction ? 
They may all have been bragging, or have repented as they 
walked home. A Government cannot dispense with trial 
altogether, or arrest men because it suspects that when certain 
persons talk gravely together the planets are in a malefie 
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aspect towards the Emperor of China. Nor would any altera- 
tion of the law within reason enable the Home Office to act 
effectually. Suppose Sir W. Harcourt authorised by statute to 
arrest suspected assassins on private information, and what would 
be the consequence? That every person suspected or disliked 
by the incriminated extremists would be denounced, that 
the Government would always be arresting the wrong men, 
and that the real plotters would be safer and more formidable 
than ever. M. Martens says assassins who fly ought to be 
surrendered, and he is quite right; but so they are, like any 
other murderers, whenever evidence is obtainable. What he 
really wants is that intending murderers should be arrested, 
and how is a Government to prove intention? To surrender 
immigrants without evidence, merely because Russian or Ger- 
man police want to have them, is impossible, as impos- 
sible in their case as in that of any other criminals. 
The argument against suppressing journals is still stronger. 
It may be perfectly right and moral, and as we con- 
tend is so, to suppress a paper which incites to murder; 
but it is of no use whatever. The disease is only driven 
in. If the conductors of the journal intend mischief, 
and are not merely letting off choleric steam—which, we 
may add, is their usual mental position—they instantly 
adopt’ one of two devices. They either continue their 
incitements in a form intelligible to their readers and to 
nobody else, or they use lithography instead of printing, and 
circulate far more dangerous articles as letters or in parcels, 
which articles are read aloud in little smoking-rooms. The 
former method is practically unassailable, and when the rebels 
belong to the educated classes, most effective ; while the latter 
has been tried, and tried successfully, against the strongest 
and most despotic Governments, and that of Russia in 
particular. No Government can open all letters, nor can any 
free State punish Herr Abraham for describing the deportation 
of an innocent family, by order of the Czar, to Siberia, which 
may be a much stronger incitement to murder than any con- 
ceivable burst of bloodthirsty eloquence. This fear of assassi- 
nating journals is a customary illusion of politicians, who 
absurdly exaggerate the effect of printed matter. How many 
journals did the Holy Vehme take in, or what newspaper 
urged on Ravaillac, Ankerstrim, or Damiens? There was not 
a Royalist newspaper left in France when Charlotte Corday 
killed Marat, and every newspaper Booth could have seen was 
devoted to Mr. Lincoln. 

There is, finally, another argument against a league of 
States for the suppression of Nihilism, which is very rarely 
produced, but which is, we are convinced, well worthy the 
consideration of all threatened monarchs. Are the Kings sure 
that the best way to defend themselves is to deprive intending 
assassins of the hope of escape? Our impression is that 
it is the worst way: that the Kings are never in such deadly 
danger as when their adversaries know escape will be impos- 
sible, and make their attempts with a resolve either to be 
arrested or to commit suicide. It is because of the Russian 
indifference to escape that Russian assassins are so formidable. 
Men who are looking over their shoulders when they fire 
never hit anything, and assassins who believe escape pos- 
sible aro always looking over their shoulders. If the 
world were turned into a prison for regicides, and no regicide 
could escape, no man would attempt regicide unless he was 
prepared either for execution or suicide, and the chances 
against the Kings would be multiplied fivefold. It is 
men of the martyr temperament whom the Kings have 
cause to fear, not men who will run a certain risk, but who 
never surrender the hope that they may get away. If it is just 
toe hang a murderer at all, it is just to hang the murderer of a 
king ; but we have a strong suspicion that it would be much 
wiser in kings to leave their enemies a chance of escape, 
which makes their hands unsteady with hope,—and to punish 
‘by long terms of imprisonment, and not by execution, about 
which real fanatics do not care. At all events, they will do 
well not to close all doors, and so make it a matter of indif- 
ference to assassins whether they throw bombs from a dis- 
tance, or wait till they can drop them between their victim’s 
legs. “The world,” says Gibbon, was “a safe and dreary 
prison for the enemies of the Casar;"’ but how many Cesars, 
not Antonines, died in their beds ? 


THE KINGDOM OF ROUMANTA. 
HERE is a disposition to treat the elevation of the Princi- 
pality of Roumania into a kingdom as an unimportant 
or even slightly absurd event, bnt we question if that view is 








_— _ Titular promotions are not always meanin ; 
orms influence mankind very much, and history ing 
them still more, and in view of the past history of ho 
Europe the Kingdom of Roumania will be at once more ; - 
pendent and more safe than the Principality, In th = 
place, its integrity is definitely asserted and acknowie] 7 
Diplomatists have not forgotten, if the British public has, te 
Roumania is an agglomeration of two Principalities, se wt 
for many hundreds of years, and bearing towards theis ae 
bours to the west and south somewhat different relation, 
The fate of Moldavia concerns Russia deeply for strategic = 
sons, but the fate of Wallachia, seated as she is on the fess 
Danube, is of vital importance to the Hapsburgs, to al] red 
kingdoms and States through which the Danube’ flows pe 
to the whole peninsula between the Danube and the Bal 
kans. It is difficult for a Czar of Russia not to PR 
Moldavia, impossible for a Hapsburg not to feel thirsty for the 
complete control of his own river, and therefore for the 
dominion of Wallachia. The independence of the Principali. 
ties has been in danger ever since 1860, when, it is believed 
Napoleon offered them to Austria; and their integral union 
into one kingdom, which could be redistributed only by g 
“ partition ” shocking to the sentiment of all Europe, decidedly 
diminishes that risk. The change reveals to the world the 
unity of Roumania, and made as it has been, it increases 
greatly the solidity of the State. 

We are not devoted to Kings, but no one who remembers 
history can deny that in certain stages of civilisation, and 
under certain conditions as to external relations, a kingdom 
governed by a monarch who belongs to the ruling caste of 
Europe, and who therefore attracts the sympathy of Kings, is 
safer and stronger than a Republic, or than the nondescript 
“ principality ’ in which the ruler usually suffers all the dig 
advantages of regal position, yet brings to his subjects 
none of its conspensations. The Hereditary Prince jg 
just as plain a mark for the assassin as the King, 
his fall produces just as serious consequences; he has 
even more temptation to interfere with his people’s determina 
tions, and yet he creates no impression of enduring stability 
in the State. Explain it how we will, a Prince is more easily 
dismissed or changed than a King; and if a dynastic chief of 
the State has any use at all, that is a great evil. The object of 
entrusting executive power to a dynasty is to ensure its regular 
and legal transmission, without political cataclysms. In this 
instance, the change, moreover, marks a completed struggle for 
perfect independence, and it has been made under singularly 
favourable circumstances. The Roumanians have wished it 
for themselves, they have voted it through a free Parliament, 
they have tried and approved the Prince they have selected, 
and they have obtained a man who in every respect but one— 
he is childless—is most fortunately situated to found a dynasty. 
The King of Roumania has performed a service to Russia 
which rendered her consent inevitable ; he possesses by right 
of birth the sympathy of Germany; he has reassured the 
Hapsburgs, to whom, with their million and a half of Rouman 
subjects, he must always be an interesting neighbour; and 
he has won, at all events, respect from his neighbours across 
the Danube. He must be, too, a man of considerable govern- 
ing ability. Opinions differ widely as to his real character, but 
no opinion can alter the facts that fifteen years ago a cadet of the 
Hohenzollerns, only twenty-seven years of age, utterly uncon 
nected with Roumania, without a soldier behind him ora penny 
in his purse, accepted a titular throne ; that he got the reins 
fairly into his own hands; that he organised an army till it 
became a material aid to a Power like Russia; that he gained 
the respect of his own subjects, till they welcome his resolve to 
mount the throne ; and that he has, with full European con- 
sent, made of two half-dependent and half-barbarous princi- 
palities a solid little European kingdom. It is not so little, 
either. The new kingdom covers an area equal to England 
without Wales, and though its population does not exceed five- 
and-a-half millions, it is still more numerous than that of any 
minor State, and attracts yearly from Austria, from Southem 
Russia, and from the Balkan Peninsula a considerable immigt- 
tion. Once thoroughly organised, it would possess an activ 
army of 150,000 men, with as many more in reserve ; and its 
alliance will be invaluable to Russia, to Austro-Hungary, and 
to the Federation of the Balkans. 

It is, however, for its probable effect on the future of 
Eastern Europe that we welcome most cordially the promotion 
of the Principality into an independent Kingdom. The his 
tory of Roumania shows that a Turkish province may be ele- 
vated into an independent State, living its own life and 
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tg own people, with no loss whatever to the 
paesed OY eee cae Geen gain. The Wallachs are by 
world the finest race in European Turkey, while the subor- 
‘a soe of their territory—the Gipsies especially—are 
- mi from being civilised ; yet the slow up-growth of 
. ath has made Eastern Europe freer, happier, and more 
oe than it was when this kingdom also was included in 
mish dominion. Roumania is no model State, its aristo- 
tic class is described on all hands as effete and vicious, its 
e + class resembles an Indian tribe rather than a European 
_. yet if every province of European Turkey were in the 
eon of Roumania, Eastern Europe would by comparison 
he a Paradise. If Roumania can rise to independence and 
comparative civilisation with so little disturbance to mankind, 
so can Bulgaria, Roumelia, Macedonia, Albania,—every pro- 
yince NOW crushed down by the effect of Turkish mis- 
government, or fear of Turkish interference. Each province 
south of the Danube, if it were only freed from the 
weight of the Sultanet, could live its own life as an 
orderly little State, with a separate and beneficial develop- 
ment of its own, to the direct increase of the civilisation of 
Europe, and therefore of its chances for the future. Europe 
needs States with their possible careers, in order to develope 
men, It isa whim with publicists just now to despise little 
States, and declare them centres of intrigue and disorder ; but 
we welcome their multiplication in Europe, as an addition to 
the possibilities of the future, and as affording a new hope that 
comparatively feeble, yet separate, races like the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians, and the Roumanians, may yet organise themselves 
separately, and live orderly and free. There is no reality in 
the professed fear that they will afford an easy prey to the 
great Powers. They like their own lives, they are willing to 
bear conscription, they produce men of military ability, and 
with the commonest statesmanship to guide them they can 
form a defensive league, which no single great Power would 
venture to invade. This future, which is the one Mr. 
Gladstone has so often sketched, seems to us one on which 
the politician can dwell with pleasure, and it may turn out 
yet tobe no dream. The process is very slow, and the Powers 
concerned at once very self-interested and very timid ; but the 
position of Servia, of Bulgaria, of Greece, even of Bosnia, is 
no worse than was that of Venetia, of Tuscany, of Romagna, 
and of Naples in 1860; and while they have all been freed, the 
disturbance of Europe arising from them is less. We see no- 
thing in the position of Bulgaria more dangerous to her future 
than the position of the Hospodarates was in 1848, and 
they have developed into the free, orderly, constitutional, and 
fairly prosperous Kingdom of Roumania. 





LORD CAIRNS AS A STATESMAN. 


ORD CAIRNS’S speech on the Transvaal question is 
evidently something more than a Transvaal speech ; it 
isa speech meant to vindicate Lord Cairns’s position in the 
Tory party. Lord Beaconsfield’s serious illness portends, if 
not an immediate resignation of his duties as leader, at least 
considerable difficulty in fulfilling them, and a good deal more 
reliance on lieutenants than is needful in ordinary times. 
And whichever of these lieutenants obtains most recogni- 
tion just now, is likely to increase thereby his claim to 
the leadership in the Lords, if not to the leadership alto- 
gether, whenever Lord Beaconsfield retires. Lord Cairns 
probably wanted to show that he is capable of that effective 
criticism, and is animated by that special kind of national spirit, 
which have obtained for Lord Beaconsfield his influence over 
powerful though rather dumb party. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
tule over it has been the triumph of mind over matter, the 
triumph of genius over the advantages of social position. Is 
it not fit, Lord Cairns probably asks himself, that his mantle, 
whenever it descends, should descend on the shoulders of one, 
whose brain, like Mr. Disraeli’s, has been his chief inheritance ? 
At all events, the speech on the Transvaal is a very skilful 
attempt to make numberless noble lords and squires 
ask themselves that question, and answer it as Lord 
Cairns would probably wish to have it answered. It is 
4 speech marked by the corrosive irony for which Mr. 
israeli’s reputation used to be so great. It is a speech 
showing a considerable power of menace. It is a speech with 
4 good deal of “Rule Britannia” in it. It is the speech of 
an effective debater, 
Nevertheless, we do not think it will go far towards 
securing for Lord Cairns the position of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
first lieutenant, and we hope that it may not go far. 





Lord Cairns may, perhaps, be the nearest approach 
possible to a natural successor to Lord Beaconsfield, but 
then, in the first place, it is extremely doubtful whether 
an inferior Lord Beaconsficld would be the best successor to 
Lord Beaconsfield ; and, in the next place, it is certain that 
Lord Cairns would be a very inferior Lord Beaconsfield, without 
any of that complete separateness and audacious independence 
of intellect that makes Lord Beaconsfield what he is. Lord 
Cairns is certainly not the man to browbeat his own followers, 
nor is he the man to turn his back, as Lord Beaconsfield so 
coolly does, upon himself. For instance, Lord Cairns, if he 
had boasted one day, as he would have been very likely to do 
for the benefit of Tory squires, that by his Afghan policy he 
had secured “the great gates of India,” would never have 
calmly assured the House of Lords within a few months, with 
an utter indifference to the charge of inconsistency that was 
quite refreshing, that there is no such thing as any “ key 
to India” to be found in India,—that the true key to India is 
in London. Amongst the innumerable persons of whom Lord 
Beaconsfield is always independent, the bulk of the Tory party 
are, perhaps, the most important, but he himself is by no 
means the least important. He can always say, and say most 
emphatically and impressively, what the Tories least like to 
hear; and he can always say what he himself would least 
like to hear, if he were any one but the man heis. Now, 
these are two of the most essential characteristics of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and characteristics of which there is no trace at all 
in Lord Cairns. Lord Cairns, as we have more than once painted 
him, is the ideal man of business of the Tories. He seems 
to have very little characteristic creed of his own. He tries 
to echo the language and adopt the sentiments of his party, 
much as a skilful attorney likes to echo the language and 
adopt the sentiments of the great proprietor for whom he always 
acts. But there is always something a little factitious about 
his tone, just as there is about the tone of the attorney who 
takes his views from the great landowner. You can see that 
he is not personally very deeply interested in the matter ; 
that he is, rather, getting up a “case; that his own personal 
interests touch chiefly questions of law, though extending, per- 
haps, to matters affecting sectarian policy in Ireland; that his 
patriotism rings a little rhetorical, as the patriotism of mere 
spokesmen of parties is apt to ring; that his tendency is to 
overdo his case ; and that he has none of that firm: judgment 
on large political affairs which demands as its prerequisites, 
first, a very deep interest in our national policy for its own 
sake’; and next, a strong judgment versed in large concerns, 
and not technically trained. Lord Cairns is far too much of a 
mere lawyer, and, therefore, too little of the statesman in the 
larger sense, to replace to his party even the least remarkable of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s qualities ; and, except the abilities of a great 
lawyer, he would bring to the counsels of the Tory party few 
compensating equivalents. His great speech on the Transvaal 
question shows his defects. There is none of the prudent for- 
bearance in it which Conservatives would think some com- 
pensation for Lord Beaconsfield’s great personal qualities. It 
is quite as dangerous a speech as Lord Beaconsfield ever 
made, but shows no trace of his daunting insouciance. If the 
Tories were ever under the lead of Lord Cairns, they would 
not feel much confidence in his audacity. He would 
want to know where they desired to be led, before leading 
them, and that is just the characteristic which would sap their 
confidence in him. One would not get out of him an impartial 
judgment on affairs in general, and least of all on Irish mat- 
ters, on which just now an impartial judgment is most necessary. 
His mind, indeed, is the mind of a great lawyer, narrowed by 
unfortunate religious prepossessions. On most political matters 
he is nowhere till he has his brief before him, and then he 
forms his opinion too much on that brief, without enough 
regard to the many suppressed premisses which, on all political 
matters, so profoundly affect the real drift of the evidence. 
The Conservatives led by Lord Cairns would he led by a man 
without any strong Conservative, or, indeed, any very strong 
political interests, and, for that very reason, one too much 
disposed to consult the rank and file of the party, without the 
moderating element which such a man as the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon naturally derives from his high position and 
first-hand interest in the great problems laid before him. 
Lord Beaconsfield has given the Tories a long area of 
brilliant but ambiguous leadership. When his reign comes 
to an end, they would do well, we think, to follow 
once more some vigorous, even if rather mute, noble, 
who can see both sides of a question, and gain that 
eredit for a policy of safe compromises and moderate con- 
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cessions which has a great and most legitimate charm, for a 
party that has much more to lose than it can possibly have to 
gain from the changes of the future. 





CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


EITHER the resolution which Mr. Leatham moved on 
Tuesday, nor the speech in which he introduced it, was 
particularly calculated to further the object he professed to 
have in view. Indeed, he frankly admitted that he could see 
but one cure for the abuses incident to the sale, exchange, or 
resignation of Ecclesiastical benefices, and that was the disesta- 
blishment of the Church. Until this potent remedy is applied, 
these abuses must, he thinks, go on unchecked. Read in the 
light of his speech, Mr. Leatham’s motion is intelligible 
enough. When he asked the House of Commons to declare 
that the “scandals connected with the exercise and disposal 
of private patronage in the Church of England are such 
as to call for remedial measures of the most stringent 
and radical character,’ he was thinking more of the 
medicine than of either the disease or the patient. No 
doubt, Mr. Leatham is quite consistent in feeling that if the 
scandals connected with the exercise and disposal of private 
patronage in the Church of England should prove to be 
curable by gentle measures, his interest in the question would 
be gone. He is in the position of a man who, finding an old 
house in his way, is suspiciously anxious that it should undergo 
a thorough repair. Everybody knows what mostly happens 
under such circumstances, and Mr. Leatham is not likely to be 
ignorant of the result which would probably follow upon the 
application of stringent and radical reforms to so very complex 
a fabric as the Established Church. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, who moved an amendment to Mr. 
Leatham’s resolution, did nothing to help matters forward. It 
is quite true that the reports of the Lords Committee, and of 
the Royal Commission, “ disclose evils connected with the exer- 
cise and disposal of Church patronage which call for legislation 
at the earliest possible moment.” But to ask the House of 
Commons to say this, was to ask it to be guilty of the vainest of 
vain repetitions. Everybody admits that legislation is needed, 
and nothing whatever is gained by swelling the chorus which 
proclaims this unchallenged and fruitless truth. What is needed 
ig not another declaration that legislation is called for, but a 
serious attempt to give that legislation a definite shape. It 
is fair to Mr. Stuart Wortley to say that he has not shrunk 
from making this attempt. His name appears at the back of 
Mr. Stanhope’s Bill to amend the law relating to Church 
Patronage, and though opinions may differ as to the merits of 
the specific proposals contained in this measure, no one will deny 
that it answers our description of what is wanted. Why, under 
these circumstances, Mr. Stuart Wortley should have aided 
Mr. Leatham to waste the time of the House of Commons 
upon the discussion of abstract resolutions, it is hard to see. 

Still, the debate had one good result. It drew from Mr. 
Gladstone a declaration that, if Mr. Stanhope’s Bill should 
prove to contain little disputable matter, it would receive the 
support of the Government. It is clear that in the present 
state of public business, even the support of the Government 
would do the Bill no good, unless it satisfied this condition. 
Urgency is not likely to be voted for a Church Patronage Bill, 
and a very moderate amount of opposition would be quite 
enough to bar its progress, under the ordinary restrictions of 
Parliamentary procedure. But Mr. Stanhope and his friends 
will do well to consider whether they cannot so shape 
their Bill as to make it one which every simoniacal 
clergyman will not venture to oppose openly. A measure 
which shall deal comprehensively with the law of patron- 
age is one thing, and a measure which shall remedy the 
erying abuses incident to patronage under the present law is 
another. For the moment, the former is a wholly unattain- 
able good. It would probably be impossible to achieve 
anything of the kind without provisions in the way of com- 
pensation, which would raise all manner of controversies that 
had better be let sleep. So soon as the basis of a law of 
patronage came to be debated, the position of the lay element 
in the Church, and the mutual relations of Bishops and 
congregations, would have to be considered, and long before 
any agreement had been arrived at the several parties 
in the Established Church would find themselves landed in 
Voluntaryism. On the other hand, the worst abuses of patron- 
age—those which have to do with the presentation of unfit 
persons to livings, and with the sale of next presentations—may 

easily be dealt with. Mr. Stanhope’s Bill, indeed, does deal with 








them in a manner which, on the whole, see i 
but it would be well if he would lighten it of all bat ne 
necessary clauses. For example, the seventh and foll ra 
clauses empower the Bishop to issue a Commission to re 
whether the presentee to a benefice is unable, foons ta 
infirmity or mental incapacity, to perform adequate] . 
duties of the benefice, and whether he has pi wy 
. : mitted 
offence for which he would, if he were an incumben c 
liable to deprivation, and has not sufficiently pur a 
same by good-conduct. The Commissioners are ag . 
the same power of examining upon oath, and of requ in 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of evident 
as a Judge of the High Court of Justice, These <a 
be excellent provisions in themselves,—that is a question inks 
which we shall not enter. But they are provisions which are 
certain to give rise to a great deal of discussion, and if there ig 
to be much discussion in Committee, the Bill cannot possib} 
pass this Session. 7 

Supposing that these clauses are omitted, the Bill will stil 
contain three limitations on the right of patronage as at pre- 
sent exercised, which, with some modification, would consti. 
tute an immense improvement on the existing law. The first 
is that the Bishop may, if he think fit, refuse to institute g 
presentee, on the ground that he is under twenty-five or over 
seventy years of age. Considering that priests’ orders ar 
not conferred until a man is twenty-four, and that three 
years are not too long a time to give to learning hig 
work, we should be disposed to make twenty-seven the 
earliest age at which a Bishop shall be bound, in the 
absence of other objections, to give institution. By the 
provision thus amended, one of the worst abuses incident to 
family livings would be done away with, and the practice of 
putting in aged but not venerable clergymen as “ warming- 
pans” would be greatly restricted. By the second limitation, 
the Bishop may refuse to institute a presentee without a testi. 
monial, under the hands of three beneficed clergymen, to his 
good life and behaviour. If any of the three are not benefice 
in the instituting Bishop's own diocese, the testimonial must 
be countersigned by the Bishop of the diocese in which he or 
they are beneficed ; and as regards such of the three as are 
beneficed in the instituting Bishop's own diocese, he may 
refuse to accept the testimonial, on the ground that they 
are not worthy of credit. If it were further stipulated that 
one of the three signatories should be the Archdeacon or Rural 
Dean within whose jurisdiction the presentee has been living, 
this testimonial would become by no means a thing of course, 
and would probably strike at the root of such scandals as those 
described by the Bishop of Peterborough, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission. The third limitation is one 
which absolutely prohibits the sale of next presentations, 
apart from the whole advowson, and declares any presentation 
made in disregard of this prohibition to be, to all intents 
and purposes, void. To this it would be well to adda 
provision that in such cases the right of presenting to 
the benefice shall, for this time only, lapse to the Bishop 
of the diocese. In face of these enactments, the sale of next 
presentations would become exceedingly difficult. 

A Bill containing these three provisions, and no more, would 
be an immense boon to the Church of England, and would, 
we fancy, receive the support of the Government. We com- 
mend the suggested omissions to Mr, Stanhope’s attention. If 
by means of them he is enabled to carry out his object this 
year, his name will be associated with a most necessary and 
salutary reform. 








RELIGIOUS DEMONSTRATIVENESS. 


‘i the Pall Mall's account of the disturbances at Basing- 

stoke on the last two Sundays can be trusted as accurate, 
“the Salvation Army,” as it is called, has been very ill-treated 
by the authorities of that place ; and Mr. De Rutzen, the London 
Magistrate, has great reason to regret his obiter dictum that 
religious processionists should always abstain from going to 
places where a disturbance is to be apprehended. Indeed, 
if it is sufficient reason for desisting from any demon- 
stration, however legitimate, that other people who dis 
like it are determined to make it the occasion for a disturb- 
ance, the Lord Mayor of London himself might be admonished 
by Mr. De Rutzen not to take his usual course to West: 
minster on the 9th of November, in case any Westminster 
roughs had made up their mind to assail his gilt coach and 
his Beefeaters with a shower of stones. We do not think 
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either that the Lord Mayor would take such a hint from Mr. 
De Rutzen very meekly, or that he would be acting worthily if 
he did. Nor can it be justly maintained that, if the Lord 
Mayor of London ought not to be deterred by the threat of 
illegal violence from celebrating his accession to office with the 
asual pomp traditional on the occasion, a religious body, however 
needlessly ostentatious of its faith we may happen to think it, 
ought to be deterred from a perfectly lawful demonstration which 
it regards as useful to its cause, by the threat of illegal violence 
at the hands of a mob whose only objection to it is that it 
multiplies the recruits of the temperance cause, and thins the 
ranks of the drunkards. Supposing, indeed, that the flaunting of 
one religious symbol had the effect, as it has in some quarters 
of our large towns, and in almost all the mixed populations of 
Ireland, of provoking religious antagonists to the flourishing of 
{heir hostile symbol, then, indeed, the practice ought to be de- 
nounced as illegitimate, because, in the name of religion, it leads 
toa breach of the law of religious charity and an outbreak of 
jreligious fury. But this was not the state of the case at 
Basingstoke at all. It appears that the evangelical organisa- 
tion called “the Salvation Army” had really touched, for a 
time at least, the conscience of the place, had diminished 
materially the number of drinkers, and had so incensed the 
Alcoholic interest against the “Salvation Army.” It was the 
vendors of spirits, not the religious believers of any other 
Chureh, who determined to precipitate a breach of the peace, and 
so put the Salvation Army, according to Mr. De Rutzen’s inti- 
mation, in the wrong, in affording occasion for that breach of 
the peace; and if this sort of determination is to be regarded as 
making it a duty to keep quiet, every set of ruffians who choose 
to set their faces against a public demonstration of any kind 
would be masters of the situation. To our minds, nothing can 
be clearer than that the Basingstoke authorities ought to have 
directed all their efforts to putting down the “ Massaganians,” 
as the Roughs of Basingstoke chose to nickname themselves, and 
to protecting the Salvation Army in every reasonable demon- 
stration not annoying to the peaceable inhabitants of the town. 
To put it in the power of a few self-interested men to prevent 
any public show which they think injurious to their vulgar 
interests, is to abdicate government in the true sense altogether. 

No doubt, it may be said, and truly said, that public 
“demonstrations ” form no essential part of true religion. The 
kingdom which “cometh not of observation” may effect its 
conquests in complete silence ; and though, if it conquers at all, 
it must, of course, transform the external as well as the internal 
life of every man whom it claims as one of its citizens, that 
change may be effected without marches, or processions, or 
banners, or the stimulus of a semi-military parade. That is 
perfectly true; but though the spiritual life of religion does 
not consist in making a show or a fuss, it is not by any means 
true that anything which does make a show and a fuss is deficient 
in religion. The first Passover of the Jews and the first Pente- 
cost of Christians were not without their external excitements. 
Indeed, few religions, however quietist, have wholly lacked eras 
ofsensation. Wesley and Whitetield found themselves compelled 
to deal with religious demonstrations of no common order of 
vehemence. Andin Roman Catholic countries, to this day, proces- 
sions in the open air are the means of keeping up or stimulating a 
good deal of popular religious feeling. All out-door preaching 
tends to external demonstrations of some intensity, and who is 
prepared to forbid all out-door preaching, just because a few 
publicans may think it injurious to their interests to countenance 
it? It seems to us certain that if any powerful impression is to be 
made by a religions body on the consciences of rough men whose 
lives have hitherto been lives of physical excitement, so far as 
they have been lives of any excitement at all, you must 
be prepared to expect that the new influence will produce a 
considerable physical perturbation too, which it would be dan- 
serous to the purpose of the propagandists wholly to dis- 
countenance or repress. We may recall how powerfully 
Browning has pictured the physical character of the excitement 
ina Little Bethel under its Christmas Eve service :— 
“Nay, had but a single face of my neighbours 

Appeared to suspect that the preacher’s labours 

Were help which the world could be saved without, 

Tis odds but I might have borne in quiet 

A qualm or two at my spiritual diet, 

Or (who can tell ?) perchance even mustered 

Somewhat to urge on behalf of the sermon : 

But the flock sat on, divinely flustered, 

Sniffing, methought, its dew of Hermon, 

With such content in every snuffle, 





As the devil inside us loves to ruffle. 

My old fat woman purred with pleasure, 

And thumb round thumb went twirling faster, 

While she, to his periods keeping measure, 

Maternally devoured the pastor. 

The man with the handkerchief, untied it, 

Showed us a horrible wen inside it, 

Gave his eyelids yet another screwing, 

And rocked himself as the woman was doing. 

The shoemaker’s lad, discreetly choking, 

Kept down his cough. *Twas too provoking ! 

My gorge rose at the nonsense and stuff of it, 

So, saying, like Eve when she plucked the apple, 

‘I wanted a taste, and now there’s enough of it,’ 

I flung out of the little chapel.” 
That is the sort of excitement which will always be found 
amongst a class whose religion exerts its power first over the 
life of the senses. And so far from its being unhealthy to drain 
off that kind of excitement by processions,—displays of loyalty 
open to the world, and all other harmless modes of giving 
vent to the effect produced on the animal nature by the asser- 
tion of a new divine power over that nature,—we believe that 
such a vent for excitement is in the highest degree wholesome, 
and of a kind to prevent the dangerous tendency to morbid 
conditions of religious feeling which have been so often 
at once the symptoms and the degrading influences of 
religious revivals. A little marching, a little display of 
banners, a little fostering of the artificial loyalty of esprit de 
corps, a little public profession before the world of the reli- 
gious convictions of the converts, is, as we think, the natural 
mode of carrying off the too great tendency to convulsiveness 
which otherwise always endangers the moral life and sincerity 
of converted roughs. And we would have all such external 
displays of religious feeling sedulously protected in all cases 
where they did not endanger the irritation of counter-displays 
of religious feeling from equally genuine, but competing religi- 
ous bodies. It is impossible to doubt that Temperance Societies, 
Bands of Hope, and all the rest of the rude reform associations 
of the day, find the greatest possible advantage in these ex- 
ternal displays of their convictions. And what we permit to 
purely secular Societies, we ought not to deny to religious 
Societies, unless for reasons which are, as they are in the case 
of religious processions in places like Belfast, distinctly of a 
moral and religious order. It seems to us to be a very great 
blot on the municipality of Basingstoke, if the magistrates of 
that place really acted as the report in Monday’s Pull Mall re- 
presents them to have acted. Such harmless processions as those 
of “the Salvation Army” ought to have received their hearty 
protection. And the roughs of Basingstoke, organised by the 
publicans to provoke a riot, should have been put down 
with a strong hand. Religious excitement will always produce 
some sort of physical excitement in half-developed minds. It 
is of the greatest importance that that physical excitement 
should run off in well-devised channels, and not be driven in so 
as to produce hysterical consequences. 





THE NEW DANGER OF JOURNALISM. 

NHE refusal of the Jury in “ Lawson v. Labouchere ” to find 

a verdict is, we imagine, in very close accordance with 
public feeling about the trial. Nobody, except the plaintiff and 
defendant, wanted a verdict. There was a feeling that Mr. 
Labouchere, even if he had proved his case, was hardly entitled 
to an acquittal. He did not contend, for he could not contend, 
that his words were not libellous; and it was difficult to believe 
that in using them, he was moved entirely by anxiety for the 
good of the public. Society journals are not established to 
purify the public taste, or the public morals either; and though, 
we believe, Mr. Labouchere has a good deal of perfectly genuine 
political feeling, and was made savage by the way in which the 
Telegraph ratted, still there was a kind of intellectual malignity 
at least in the persistency of his attacks on the whole Levy family, 
and especially on its deceased member, Mr. Lionel Lawson, who, 
whatever his character or his faults, had on the evidence very 
little to do with the Telegraph, beyond sharing its profits. 
Strong language is always being used about newspapers, and 
does them little harm; but admitting it to be perfectly fair for 
an excited partisan to denounce the Times, as O'Connell 
once did the Whigs, as “base, bloody, and brutal,’ still, if 
any one applied those epithets to the quiet bankers who 
hold or held certain proprietary rights in the great journal, 
the world would judge that the provocation was not all 
political, and the denunciation unfair, At the same time, 
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nobody expected that Mr. Lawson would obtain the verdict 
to which technically he may have been entitled. His language 
to Mr. Labouchere was quite as strong as Mr. Labouchere’s 
about him; he took to the stick, which is considered to preclude 
a resort to law; and he made in the witness-box a very bad fight 
for the Telegraph. Part of his failure was his own fault, he 
being helpless in the hands of the cross-examiner, and making 
foolish replies; but part of it was the fault of the facts. Con- 
sidering the immense capital held in the concern by other per- 
sons, it is quite possible that he was much less free in the 
management of the paper than the defence desired to prove ; but 
still that was not his line of argument, and the public held him 
to be the Telegraph,—and the Telegraph, in their view, 
stood condemned. Whatever Mr. Lawson’s personal share in 
the matter, and we can conceive it much less than he chose to 
allege, the Telegraph, according to the evidence produced, did 
rat in a way which would injure most politicians, and did 


’ at one time publish, for extra rates of pay, advertisements 


which in its own columns were denounced as indecent, or 
even criminal. The fact that Mr. Lawson, though not 
owner of the paper, did at last stop those advertisements, 
while they were yielding almost incredible profits, ought, 
perhaps, to have been more pressed in his favour than it 
was; but to a jury a newspaper is a corporate and continuous 
entity, and the corporate entity called the Telegraph could, 
under the evidence given, hardly expect a verdict. The dis- 
charge of the jury, therefore, sufficiently met the merits of the 
case; while neither plaintiff nor defendant wholly escaped 
punishment,—Mr. Lawson from his adversary’s diabolically 
clever cross-examination, and Mr. Labouchere from Sir Hardinge 
Giffard’s terribly eloquent speech. 

The interest of the case for us does not lie either with plaintiff 
or defendant, but in the clear revelation which the proceedings 
afforded of a grave danger to the future of Journalism. We 
agree with Lord Coleridge—whose summing-up seems to us to 
have been admirable, more especially in the rare dialectic skill 
with which he reduced the case to its fitting proportions—that 
such suits deeply shake one’s faith in the advantages to be 
gained by the public from anonymous journalism. That system 
has certain advantages, the greatest being, perhaps, that argu- 
ments are heard, and not men; that qualified persons, without 
known names, can get their ideas and information read; that 
personalities as between journalists are eliminated from the 
debate, and that the journal speaks with the weight of an 
impersonal, corporate body. But then the disadvantages are 
becoming very great, too. Owing partly to the demand for 
expensive information, partly to the system of advertising, 
partly to the cost of printing-paper—an endless problem, which, 
if it is soluble, will give a first-class fortune to the man who 
solves it—and partly to the characteristic and absurd English 
decision thata penny is the proper price for a morning newspaper, 
a newspaper speculator, above most other speculators, needs 
large capital. Scarcely any one succeeds without it, while its pos- 
sessor, if he succeeds, obtains possession of an extraordinarily 
valuable monopoly. In this very case, though Mr. Lawson 
refused to state the income of the Telegraph, and was upheld in 
his refusal by the Lord Chief Justice, enough came out to show 
that hardly any business—except, perhaps, a great brewery— 
yields such an income as a successful daily paper. The late Mr. 
Lionel Lawson’s fortune was, at all events, founded on his share 
in the Telegraph, and his nephew and heir stated that fortune— 
accumulated, be it remembered, by the possessor in one genera- 
tion, and before he had reached old age—at three millions sterling. 
That is equal to three first-class fortunes, even if we suppose Mr. 
Lawson to have made only five per cent., and assume that a 
man with less than £50,000 a year is only a second-rate million- 
aire. With such prizes in the distance, and the considerable 
social power and position which belong to the Editors of the 
great Dailies also to be sought, the temptation to the capitalist 
to become editor and manage his own property becomes exces- 
sive; and the public is in presence of this state’of things. An 
immense intellectual machine, expected or supposed at once to 
express and to form public opinion, may be in the hands not of a 
journalist, not of a debater, not of a public man at all, but of a 
trader, who may care nothing about politics, who may be 
utterly ignorant of political knowledge, or who may be 
caring entirely for non-political ends,—fortune, position, or 
power. That is exactly as great an evil as if some capitalist, 
wholly ignorant of politics, or self-seeking, or indifferent, could 
appoint a dozen Members of Parliament, and direct their votes 





for or against Ministries as he pleased, an eyil which 
actually existed and proved intolerable, even though the te 
boroughmongers were for the most part, if not hones 
at least sincere party men. The power of the P 
believe, declining, under the solvent influence o 
dualism which is the characteristic of the age; 
Coleridge says, a great newspaper is at all events a 
trumpet, and when the clang of that trumpet is fe 
heard on the other side, the army which had trusted re 
alliance is, at all events, startled and dismayed. The trum: 
may affect the progress of politics most seriously, In = 
very instance, there can be little doubt that one of the caus 
which deluded the late Tory Government as to public feeling 
and, therefore, hardened them in their Jingo policy, was rv 
daily blast blown so loudly in their favour by the Telegraph 
It seemed impossible that a paper so popular and go 
tensively sold could be going directly counter to the wishes 
and views of the majority. Yet it undoubtedly was 80, even 
in London, the reason being that the Telegraph was in the 
last resort Mr. Lawson,—who said in Court that Epirus was 
in Greece, and that he had no recollection of any Dr. Franklin, 
Ignorance of that kind, or of any kind, is no offence in a eapi- 
talist, and may help, by narrowing his range of thoughts and 
interests, to give him greater concentration on a few objects ; 
but it disqualifies a newspaper proprietor, just as it would a 
statesman, for rightly exercising a great guiding influence on 
public opinion. Nobody is bound to know geography, but 
unless you know it, you can hardly diffuse much light 
on the Eastern Question. Yet it is clear, from a mass of 
evidence, not only in this trial, but cropping up every: 
where, that immense control over the Press is passing 
in all countries to men who neither possess nor pretend 
to possess the qualifications of publicists. They are shrewd 
traders, and they succeed in the newspaper trade. They direct 
a line to be taken on an opinion of their own, which may often 
be extremely shrewd, but need not be based on knowledge or 
political feeling; that line is taken, and the public and the 
world have to accept the consequences of misdirection. It is 
vain to say that as the writing can only be done by 
journalists, there is always a guarantee for the public, 
It is not so. Within certain limits, there are all opinions 
among journalists; an able trader in newspapers will pick 
his men, so that their permanent proclivities and his opinions 
for the hour will coincide; while, of course, there are 
journalists, sometimes able, who have no opinions, and regard 
themselves purely as advocates, employed to state an arguable 
case. Such men—we are not applying this to the 1'elegraph, 
on which the writers, when discussing “Imperial” questions, 
seem even angrily self-opinionated—naturally accrete to capi- 
talists, who can reward well, and who are as indifferent to politics 
as themselves. 

The newspaper power of the traders may thus become enor- 
mous, yet be exercised without responsibility, either professional 
or of any other kind. They may be entirely ignorant of the 
whole subject-matter. They may be, and on the Continent they 
very often are, partners in Syndicates striving for objects not 
in the least political. Or they may be merely intent on express 
ing prejudices of their own, impressions for which they could 
give no intelligible reason whatever. Nevertheless, their power 
is just the same; they can, as Lord Coleridge put it, makea 
mighty trumpet blow, and the public has no means of knowing 
that it is blown, as it were, by mechanism, and not by 
sentient skill, There is no remedy that we know of for the 
danger, except in the rise of a strong professional spirit, still too 
feeble in journalism, or in the abolition of anonymity, and that, 
in this country at all events, is still far off. The trader will 
still be attracted by newspaper enterprise, and will still succeed 
better than the cultivated or the convinced in making news- 
papers succeed. They are in one sense businesses ; and business 
men, thinking of cash profits, are the men who make businesses 
succeed. ‘There is no help, but the facts do not tend to make 
journalism a more honourable, a more trusted, or, in the long: 
run, a more profitable profession. 
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OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(To THE ED{(TOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—An important limitation upon the application of the 
Previous Question for the purpose of closing debate in the Con 
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or State Legislatures in this country has been, so far as I 
ware, overlooked, in the discussion of the recent Rules for 
° “ pression of obstruction in the House of Commons. In 
pi not in theory, the Previous Question can be used to 
close a debate, which a minority is seriously determined to pro- 
Jong, only by a majority which is a majority of the entire body. 
This is owing to the fact that no American Constitutions at 
resent recognise a less number than a majority of any Chamber 
ag its quorum, and many State Constitutions, New York, for 
instance, require the affirmative vote of a majority of all the 
Members elected to each branch of the Legislature for the final 
age of a Bill. As divisions in the United States are 
yniformly taken by calling the roll, the refusal of a minority 
to vote discloses the absence of a quorum, unless the majority is 
a majority of the whole House. In the absence of a quorum, 
the only motion in order, except an adjournment, is for a call of 
the House, in which the minority always answer to their names, 
a quorum is found to be present, the roll-call is resumed on the 
Previous Question, and the minority again refuse to answer— 
“breaking a quorum,” as it is termed—and this alternation 
between a roll-call and a call of the House may proceed—as it 
did for a week in the 45th C. IL. Sess., on the adoption of the 
“Potter” resolution ordering an inquiry into the Presidential 
election—till the majority marshals a majority of the Chamber. 
Where the one party or the other possesses an overwhelming 
majority, as the Republican party did during and after the war, 
this check on the application of the Previous Question amounts 
to nothing; the dominant party has then always a quorum 
of its own way of thinking, ready to apply the gag at pleasure ; 
but when a Chamber is evenly divided, or when the majority 
contains a few moderate men (not enough to convert the 
minority into a majority, but enough to reduce the majority 
below a constitutional quorum), a very important check is thus 
established on the hasty use of the Previous Question. For 
the last four years the Democratic majority in the House at 
Washington has been so small, that the Republican minority 
have been able to prevent the adoption of the Previous Ques- 
tion at any time till the majority had yielded time for debate; 
and the Democratic minority will have the same power, for two 
years tocome. Attendance on American Legislatures is much 
more regular than on your House, but the best Whips 
at Washington find it almost impossible to gather 147 Mem- 
bers of a majority in the House of Representatives, when 
the majority all told is but 150 to 152. Each day brings 
some absentees. I leave you to imagine the difficulty which 
an English Whip would find in bringing 329 Members of 
the House of Commons up to a vote, when a minority declined 
toaid with their presence even in the opposition. In all evenly- 
divided Chambers, the limitation in this country on the sum- 
mary close of debate guards the rights of a minority even more 
than the requirement of a vote of three to one, where a quorum 
is less than a majority of the entire membership. Technically, 
of course, a Member refusing to vote is in contempt of the 
House; but in practice, no American Chamber has ever been 
able to force a Member to vote, and in the Federal Senate it is 
settled law that this cannot be done.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Springfield, Massachusetts, March 14th. J. W. 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND “IGNOTUS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"”) 
Sin,—Please allow me to correct a slip in the letter which 
you were so good as to publish for me last week. I said that in 
September, 1878, “Lord Lytton was confessedly meditating 
war with Russia.” ‘ Russia” is a slip for “ Afghanistan.” In 
1876 Lord Lytton began to prepare for a war against Russia, 
but in September, 1878, what he contemplated was the absorp- 
tion of Afghanistan up to the Hindu-Kush, either by a war 
against the Ameer, or by an understanding with Russia. This 
was so well known in India at the time, that I am astonished 
at the violent heat with which Lord George Hamilton has 
thought fit to stigmatise my reference to it as “a compact mass 
of falsehood,” and as a “deliberate fabrication.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., IGnotvs. 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC IN THE LAW COURTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I desire now, with your permission, to follow up my 
letter on the lack of compulsory wording in the present Orna- 
ments Rubric, with another, showing the reason which existed 
for such laxity, 
In the first place, the total number of the Anglican Clergy 





‘under Charles I. seems to have been somewhat less than at 
Elizabeth’s accession, when there were about 9,500, of whom 
very few were unbeneficed. But under the Commonwealth 
some 7,000 of the Clergy were extruded from their cures, and 
those who were left undisturbed were, of course, either extreme 
Puritans or mere time-servers, content to minister still when 
both Liturgy and Episcopacy were abolished. 

At the Restoration, therefore, the great majority of the occu- 
pants of livings had never been Anglican clergymen at all; 
very many of them were not even in any kind of Orders what- 
ever. The terms offered them by the Bishops at the Restora- 
tion were as liberal and tolerant as was compatible with the 
maintenance of a Liturgical and Episcopal Church,—namely, 
that such as were not episcopally ordained should be so, and that 
all should use the Book of Common Prayer in public worship. 

Five thousand accepted these conditions ; 2,000 at first refused 
them, but of these about 500, 1 think, straggled back. And 
thus a most difficult crisis was tided over peacefully. But had 
the Bishops endeavoured to press more than a minimum of 
ritual observance on these new conformists, resistance, perhaps 
issuing in another civil war, might very conceivably have been 
the result. Nay, had they even drafted a wholly new Rubrie, 
as some now say they would have done, specifying the vest- 
ments, had they intended to legalise those ornaments, they 
would at once have exposed themselves to a charge of Popish 
innovation, whereas, by falling back on the wording of a Refor- 
mation formulary, like Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, they 
avoided such a risk, while maintaining the historical con- 
tinuity of legality in ceremonial. Mr. Morton Shore, in 
an able pamphlet on the Eastward position, has shown that 
the very same tolerant caution is exhibited in the wording of the 
Rubric of the Consecration Prayer in the Communion Office, 
first drawn up in 1661, which, while clearly intending that the 
celebrant should stand in front of the table, is yet so drafted as 
just to allow a legal loop-hole of escape for those who strongly 
objected to do so. 

The Prayer-book itself, however, contains a yet more direct 
disproof of compulsion necessarily following on a clear direction. 
I mean the Rubrics in the Preface enjoining the recitation of 
daily service on every priest and deacon, as also the public cele- 
bration of it in every parish church or chapel. This has never 
been obeyed by more than the tiniest fraction of the Clergy, 
no Bishops have ever attempted to enforce it, no penalty for 
disobedience is provided, or has been levied. On the Privy 
Council’s argument, therefore, it is illegal and punishable to 
have daily service. 

Their Lordships’ plea that the words “are to be retained ” 
must be construed to mean “ As you ave,” not “As you were,” 
and therefore exclude the vestments, which were certainly not in 
actual use in 1663-4, evades the fact that the surplice had gone 
equally in 1643, so that “As you are” would have restored no 
clerical robe whatever. 

And when they allege, as a full refutation of the plain, gram- 
matical meaning of the Ornaments Rubric, that no law is made 
simply to be broken with the full connivance of authority, I 
beg to remind them of a clause in a famous modern statute, 
which must be perfectly familiar to every member of the Judicial 
Committee, which has never been other than a dead-letter. It 
is the Emancipation Act of 1829, 10 George LV., 7, xxix. :— 
“ And be it further enacted, that if any Jesuit, or member of 
any such religious order, community, or society as aforsesaid, 
shall, after the commencement of this Act, come into this realm, 
he shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of a misdemeanour; 
and being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be sentenced to be 
banished from the United Kingdom for the term of his natural 
life.” 

Lastly, all that the Privy Council needed to have done to 
protect the Low-Church Clergy from prosecution, had the law 
been rightly declared in the Mackonochie, Purchas, and 
Ridsdale judgments, was to recommend the passage of a short 
Act, forbidding any litigation to enforce compliance with the 
Ornaments Rubric, without the previous sanction of the 
Attorney-General.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 Red Lion Square, W.C. Ricuarp F, LirtLepa.e. 





FINE ART IN WHITECHAPEL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—An experiment in higher education is about to be made 
in Whitechapel, an account of which may interest your readers 





and enlist their help. For the Easter week, the schoolrooms 
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of the parish are to be used for a fine art exhibition. Pictures 
by Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Watts, Burne-Jones, Walter Crane, 
and other well-known artists, embroidery and pottery from 
some of the best private collections, and cases from South 
Kensington Museum, have been put at our disposal. We 
bave been busy preparing the schoolroom to receive the 
treasures, and all, we hope, will be ready on April 14th. 
It is then proposed to keep the exhibition open daily until 
April 23rd, when the building must be restored to its use 
as a school. The labour and expense are great. The labour 
has been to the Committee a labour of love, as week after 
week they have given time and thought to the thousand details 
of packing, arranging, insuring, and collecting; the expense, we 
trust, may be shared by those who sympathise with our object. 
We believe that the knowledge of beauty is our neighbours’ 
great need. Those who know their lives know it is not so much 
want of money as want of interest which makes their hardship. 
They have little familiarity with the work which others’ 
thought is accomplishing, little knowledge of the deeds of 
sacrifice which have been the salt of the world, little chance 
of seeing the beauty which awes criticism into reverence. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that so many spend their rest in 
sleep, find pleasure only in excitement, and are content with 
untidiness at home and ugliness in the streets. We believe 
that our Exhibition may do something to give them other things 
to think of, and another standard by which to measure their 
surroundings. We shall put on each object a clear description, 
written so as to touch some existing interest of the spectators, 
and thus introduce them to a wider interest. We shall also 
secure the continual presence of those able to explain and talk 
about what is new and strange. 

The labour is great, and more labourers will be welcome. 
We believe the thing is worth doing, both for itself and also as 
an example of what may be done in other schoolrooms. Such 
buildings might well—-outside the thirty hours a week during 
which alone they are occupied by children—be devoted to the 
purposes of higher education. 

I shall be happy if this letter is in any way instrumental in 
bringing thought to bear on my neighbours’ needs. The 
thought may take shape in forms strange to me, or it may 
bring help in money and personal service to our scheme. I 
shall be content if a few more realise how wnnecessarily poor 
are the lives of the mass of English people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sauven A. Barnett. 

St. Jude's Vicarage, March 30th. 

P.S.—Subseriptions may be sent to K. Grahame, Esq., 
Honorary Treasurer, St. Jude’s Vicarage, Commercial Street, 
London, E. 

THE SHERWOOD FOREST OAKS. 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the review, the week before last, of Mr. Jennings’s 
“ Rambles,” your reviewer quotes the passage in which the 
author says, “The finest oaks are said to be in the Park of 


Thoresby House;” and again, “The domain of Thoresby, 


taken altogether, comprises by far the most attractive part 
of Sherwood.” Iam familiar with Sherwood, and am jealous 
for the old oaks outside the park, and not, I believe, be- 
longing to the domain of Thoresby. By far the most attrac- 
tive part of Sherwood, on the contrary, lies, north and south, 
between the park and the village of Edwinstowe, and, east 
and west, between Cockglode—Mr. Foljambe’s place—and 
the Centre Riding, and is known as Birkland. The Major Oak, 
the oak called “the Butchers’ Shambles,” the Parliament Oak, 
and others, are all outside the park, and all the most fantastic 
and grotesque old oaks. There, also, and nowhere else, are all 
the graceful and lovely birches—so marked a feature of Sher- 
wood—and there is the magnificent group of the nine Scotch 
firs, not far from the Buck Gate, which we knew amongst our- 
selves as the Nine Muses. Within the park the scenery is very 
lovely, but comparatively tame, notwithstanding the extensive 
sheet of water. Its great attractions are certainly not the 
oaks—which are very numerous but not to compare to the 
Birkland oaks—but the avenue of Spanish chestnuts, perhaps 
the finest in England, and two or three (I forget which) un- 
rivalled beeches, near the Proteus Lodge, than which the New 
Forest itself can show nothing grander. 

If your readers want to see oaks in majesty and in weird 
grotesqueness, let them make their head-quarters at Edwin- 
stowe, and wander about Birkland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Woodcote, Epsom. Joun Hutton. 





WHIGS AND TORIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—You explain “why Whigs do not turn Tories,” Tha 
great Nestor of Whigdom, the old Marquis of Lansdowne : 
told me a story of a little boy, scion of a great Whig ho 
who asked his mother confidentially, ‘““ Mamma, are Tories 
wicked, or do they only become so?” “See,” T remarked, gy 
hearing this anecdote, “the sort of prejudices which Whig 
instil into the tender minds of their unsophisticated children 
Lord Lansdowne laughed heartily, and perhaps your reader 
will do the same, at this suggestion of a reason “ why Whis 
do not turn Tories.” With all respect to you, and also to Mr 
Kebbel, I should like to propose another-division of two parties, 
viz., the party which wishes England to remain England, ag as 
have known and gloried in it; and the party which would go 
far transform its institutions, that a dweller therein might deem 
himself in America or in France. The difference is essential 
and fundamental, albeit, the first might welcome some reforms 
and the last reserve some relics of the past. One party marches 
to the tune of “ God Save the Queen” (with or without varia. 
tions), the other to “ Yankee Doodle” or “ Partant pour |g 
Syrie.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Aw OLD Tory, 


» ONce 








POETRY. 
Eaareeaas 
THE BURSTING OF THE MONSOON. 
I. 
Pak was the morn, with deep cloud-masses hung, 
But ever and anon a fitful ray 
Of watery sunlight pierced the curtain grey ; 
And o’er the plain, long, spectral shadows flung. 
Deep lay the dust ; to every leaf it clung, . 
And every blade of wan, sun-whitened grass. 
Faint and obscure, as through a smoke-dimmed glass, 
All Nature showed. Silent was every tongue 
Of languid beast and bird, save when some kite, 
Circling in far-off spaces of the sky, 
Shrilled loud his melancholy, homeless cry. 
Long, rainless weeks of scorching wind and glare 
Had burnt green field and garden brown and bare, 
Till all things ached with fierce excess of light. 


i: 
But far away, across the broad expanse 
Of shifting sand, wherethrough meandered slow 
The shrunken river’s course, I marked a low, 
Long bar of leaden-coloured cloud advance 
Swiftly against the wind. With eager glance, 
I watched the curving headlands whitely gleam 
Against the nearing darkness. On the stream 
Grey ripples shivered, and in spiral dance 
Dust-eddies whirling rose. The headlands first, 
And then low spits of sand, as in a shroud, 
Were covered by the overwhelming cloud 
That filled half heaven; and now the scent at last 
Of longed-for rain I knew; a sudden blast 
Roared through the trees,—and the monsoon had burst! 
H. C. I. 








—— 
AN ACADEMY OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
(CAN WE HAVE IT?) 

Ir is now nearly a year since there appeared in our columns al 
article headed, “ Wanted, a Water-colour Society,” which gave 
considerable offence to some members of the two leading Watet- 
colour Societies, from its advocacy of an amalgamated exhibi- 
tion which should admit the works not only of members, but of 
any outside artists who chose to send, only providing that the 
work submitted was of sufficiently high quality. In this 
article we pointed out, what indeed is so clear as scarcely to 
need much comment or demonstration, that the art of painting 
in water-colours could never be expected to thrive to the 
utmost possible extent, till the artists who worked in that 
medium ceased to associate themselves into little cliques (which 
become practically Mutual Admiration Societies), and to use 
every means in their power to exclude those artists out 
side their clique from free competition. To those who know 
anything of the constitution and management of the old and 
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Water-colour Societies, the narrowing effects of want of 
pit tition, and want of that best of all Art criticism, the 
peo stration by evidence that the work of other men is equal 
demon rior to one’s own, were very clearly manifest in both 
or rrr ons. It was exceptionally difficult to get a member of 
es Society to admit any merit in a member of the other; it 
oe dificult to persuade the artists to look at each other’s work. 


Though there was scarcely a quarter of a mile between the two 


exhibitions, a 
little bit of road between Suffolk Street and the Guards’ Club 


4o look at their rivals’ paintings. 

That such a state of things was deplorable enough in itself 
most of our readers will readily admit. It was as pitiable as it 
was absurd to find two bodies of English artists, workers in the 
same medium, dwellers in the same street, candidates for the 
game kind of public favour, shutting their eyes to all the beauty 

of pictures which were not produced, or rather, not exhibited, in 
acertain gallery. But the effect of this narrow-minded and 
excessively childish jealousy upon the prospects of water- 
colour art were far more serious than might at first be supposed. 
‘The clique-ism worked distinct harm, both to the younger artists, 
the art itself, and the public interest. To the younger artists, 
because it afforded them no opportunities of showing their 
york without associating themselves, for good or ill, with one 
of the Societies, and even then, perhaps, kept them waiting 
for years before electing them as members. To the art 
it was injurious, because it prevented one set of artists 
from knowing or caring what the other set were doing, and 
so deprived them of all mutual help and encouragement, 
narrowed their ideas, and forced the art into a set of 
strait and shallow grooves, in which the tendency was to re- 
petition rather than progress. 'T'o the public it was mischievous, 
because they had to pay for two exhibitions instead of one, and 
had thereby dcuble trouble and double expense, and were, 
besides, deprived of all opportunities of fair comparison and 
comprehension of what English Water-colour Art as a whole 
was. For be it noted as a peculiar fact, that so strong was the 
unacknowledged feeling between the two institutions that it 
extended beyond the members themselves, and was rampant 
amongst their friends, advisers, and relations,—their cousins, 
their sisters, and their aunts. 

The Old Society was, as its name betokens, the older, and the 
more dignified; it has also had, at all events hitherto, the 
greater share of assured artistic talent; at least we may take it 
‘that such is the general opinion. The New Society has, on the 
other hand, had the good-fortune to gain some of the most 
rising men in the profession while their energies were fresh, and, 
on the whole, has probably always had a more healthy and 
vigorous life than can be found in the somewhat languid circu- 
‘lation of the older body. 

It would have been, a few years since, we fear, a useless task 

to point out the advantages that each of these would gain 
from co-operation, or rather, amalgamation with the other, since 
the slightest word dropped to that effect used to raise a storm 
in either “tea-pot ;” but of late, owing to the death, retirement, 
or comparative age and indifference of some of the older 
members, and owing to the steady though slow influx of new 
blood into each Society, the prejudices and antagonism of which 
we have spoken have grown decidedly weaker, and the better 
feeling has culminated in a scheme, originated by the “ Insti- 
tate,” which we earnestly desire to press upon our readers’ at- 
tention, as the most sensible and hopeful enterprise in connec- 
tion with our national art of water-colour painting which has 
been hitherto conceived. It is, put into the briefest words, 
an endeavour to form a Water-Colour Academy, the constitu- 
tion of which shall be, to all intents and purposes, that of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, the only very important difference 
being that there will only be one grade of membership, 
“Associate” exhibitors being abolished. For this purpose, 
certain prominent members of the Institute (we abstain for the 
Present from publishing their names) and a few capitalist 
friends have formed a Company, and have taken, or are in 
‘Process of taking, a very large set of rooms opposite to 
Burlington House. 

These rooms are three in number, two 75ft. long by 35 ft. 
wide, and one 45 ft. square, and they will thus form one 
of the largest galleries in London, in a situation which 
could hardly be improved. The projectors have been fortu- 
hate enough to secure the refusal of these at a moderate 
Tental, in a large house, and the financial prospects of 


it was the rarest sight to see members cross that ° 





the undertaking may, with careful management, probably 
be considered secure. But it is to the artistic aspect 
of the enterprise that we desire to draw our readers’ attention. 
It is the desire of the Institute to obtain all the members 
of the Old Water-colour Society and the Dudley Gallery, 
and to make the new exhibition a representative one of English 
water-colour painting, under the title of the Academy of Water- 
colour Painting. If the consent of the two bodies above men- 
tioned could be gained, and we can see no possible reason why 
it should not, the future development of our national Art would 
be secure. And in connection with the new Academy there 
would arise that thing long so sorely needed, a school in which 
water-colour painting was taught by capable men. At present, 
an artist learns water-colour how, when, and where he can; 
probably never learns it all, but smudges his way “to emolu- 
ment and oblivion,” as Ruskin once said, not from choice, but 
from sheer lack of instruction. . 

We hope our readers will try to realise all that this scheme 
and its success would imply. A free exhibition, in which the 
members’ rights would be limited to places for two or three 
pictures apiece, and all the rest would be thrown open to public 
competition; an opportunity, therefore, for every young artist 
to show his work and sell it, which opportunity, at present, 
simply does not exist; an end to the humiliating submission 
of drawings for the purpose of election, as is at presert the 
custom of the Old Water-colour Society,* for the new Academy 
propose to elect simply from the pictures sent to the exhibition, 
as is done at Burlington House; an opportunity for the public 
to see and compare the development of the art in the easiest, 
simplest manner ; an opportunity for the student to choose his 
examples from the best men; a quickening of the whole body of 
painters in water-colours by the stimulation of free competition ; 
and last, but by no means least, an end to all the miserable and 
petty rivalries, which have endured much too long. There will 
be beneath these new galleries a great hall, 125 ft. long by 
45 ft. broad, and 30 ft. high, which will also belong to the new 
Society, so that there can be no lack of room in any case. 
What is it that stands in the way of all three institutions—the 
Old, the New, and the Dudley Gallery—combining to help each 
other and their Art? Nothing, we believe, but certain rather 
unworthy—or at least uncalled-for—prejudices. We under- 
stand that the Institute earnestly desires to include all the 
members of both the other bodies in the new exhibition, but 
that as yet both have refused. We hope this refusal may yet 
be reconsidered. Here is an opportunity to do once for alla 
thing that needs doing, and, in the interest of all concerned, we 
hope it may yet come to pass that the three galleries will unite, 
and form one great and representative Euglish Academy. 





BOOKS. 
ee 
CANON LIDDON ON CHURCH TROUBLES.+ 
Ir is as impossible for us to sympathise with the drift of 
Canon Liddon’s proposal in the preface to these Sermons for 
putting an end to the present troubles in the Church, as it is 
not to sympathise with the spiritual tone and lofty teaching ot 
these eloquent sermons themselves. The drift of the preface is, 
that the only trustworthy teachers and the only trustworthy 
interpreters and judges of spiritual truth are to be found amongst 
clergymen ; while one of the finest of the sermons, that devoted 
to the martyrdom of St. Stephen, shows that the anthor 
of what may be fairly called the first spiritual reform in the 
Christian Church,—that which first broke through the prac- 
tice of the Apostles of attending the Temple worship, and 
asserted the spiritual essence of the Christian faith in all its 
universality,—was one specially set apart to the duty of 
“serving tables,” in order that the Apostles might give them- 
selves wholly to preaching the Word of God. Of course, Dr. 
Liddon will maintain that Stephen, in being consecrated to the 
diaconate, received the preliminary ordination of a priest. But it 
seems to us, as we read the Acts of the Apostles, that the deacon 
of the Early Church was intended for the lay work of the Church, 
as distinguished from what we now call the work of ministers of 
the Gospel,—was, indeed, much nearer to the deacon of the Scotch 











* An instance of the unsatisfactory manner in which this system of election 
works may be found in the latest election of members to the Old Society which 
took place last week, when Mr. Napier Henry, one of the most accomplished 
painters of ships and shipping in England, was blackballed without mercy. 


+ Thoughts on Present Church Troubles, occurring in Four Sermons preached in 
St. Paul's Cathedral in December, 1880. By H, P. Liddon, D.D. London: Riviugtons. 
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Presbyterian Church or of some of our Dissenting bodies, than 
to the deacon of the Episcopal Churches,—and that, nevertheless, 
a deacon of this kind, consecrated expressly to spare the Apostles 
from giving their time to non-spiritual work, was the leader of the 
most spiritual movement of the Early Church. How, then, is it 
possible for us to follow Dr. Liddon in his curious argument to 


show that the Church could properly trust an ecclesiastical . 


Court of Appeal which consisted of Bishops, yet cannot trust 
one which consists of laymen? For our own parts, we have 
seen occasional traces of far too much policy and far too 
little sense of mere justice, in our Ecclesiastical Courts as 
they now are, but we can hardly imagine any Ecclesias- 
tical Court less fitted to do justice without regard to policy 
than one composed of Bishops alone. Judge the Bishops by the 
part they take in the ecclesiastical squabbles of the day. We 
shall only here and there find one who seems to be penetrated 
with the judicial feeling, and to think of justice first and policy 
afterwards; while amongst our Judges, we certainly think this 
latter temper the prevailing one. In point of fact, it is no great 
accusation to bring against ministers of God’s Word that their 
temper is not judicial. They have not been trained for judicial 
duties ; they have been trained for duties which are not, indeed, 
inconsistent with, but by no means directly favourable to, a 
judicial frame of mind. But this we will say, that a narrower 
and more dangerous kind of Court of Appeal than one consist- 
ing of mere Bishops, it is not easy for us even to imagine. 

Thus much to explain why we feel ourselves so completely ont 
of sympathy with Dr. Liddon’s preface. We are strongly of 
opinion, indeed, that so far from answering his purpose, such a 
Court of Appeal as he proposes would greatly multiply the per- 
plexities of the Church, nay, would far more than double the toil 
and trouble which led to the composition of these fine sermons. 
But when we come to the sermons themselves, the want of sym- 
pathy with which we read the preface at once vanishes. They 
are full of beauty, of power, and of truth, and, with one excep- 
tion, the very passages which seem to have been principally 
suggested by the ecclesiastical crisis in which they were com- 
posed, are amongst the finest of all. Sincere supporters of the 
Establishment, as, for England and for the present day, we 
avow ourselves, we would not alter a word in the following noble 
passage describing the dangers of the alliance between Church 
and State, and the power which a Christian Church, when that 
alliance is dissolved, may yet be expected to wield :— 

“The kingdom of God came without observation, and we have seen 
that when it had come, it could. not but be, in some sense, observed ; 
since it was to consist of believing men; since it was to be, as St. 
Paul says, one body as well as one spirit (Ephesians iv., 4) ; since as 
an institution, with public officers and territorial arrangements of its 
own, it s0 far entered into the sphere of sense. But a time came 
when, we must sorrowfully admit, our Lord’s words no longer served 
to describe the manner in which efforts were always made to promote 
the advance of his kingdom. Christians were truer to him when they 
prayed and suffered in the Catacombs, than when, after Constantine’s 
conversion, they had learned to wait as courtiers in the antechambers 
of the Cwsars. And when the Roman Empire fell, and amidst the 
general collapse of the old society the Church remained as a solitary 
institution, standing erect in the midst of a world of ruins, it followed 
that her chief pastors became, in the natural course and by the pres- 
sure of events, great temporal princes, ruling the bodies as well as 
the souls of men; and that her Bishops took their seats in earthly 
legislatures ; and that her public action commingled with that of the 
powers of this world, and attracted at least an equal share of human 
observation. And then even good Christian men brought themselves 
to think that the Kingdom of God could somehow be made to come, 
not merely with great ‘observation,’ but by the mere manipulation of 
physical force ; that it would come in the wake of conquering armies, 
or at the dictates of earthly magistrates, or in obedience to the 
sword, not of the Spirit, but of the soldier or the policeman. Now 
this gigantic and degrading misconception was undoubtedly, in its 
origin, due to a particular kind ¢f intimacy between the Divine King- 
dom and the powers of this world; an intimacy of such a sort and 
character, that the methods for extending and guarding an earthly 
empire seemed to be immediately applicable to the work of protect- 
ing and enlarging the Kingdom of God. The days of that old inti- 
macy are, it would seem, passing away all over Christendom. And 
if when we look back on them, we must, as Christians, regret the 
loss of that public honour which was thus assigued by our forefathers 
to religion among the lesser concerns of life; still, we may reflect 
that the true strength of Christianity lies, not in the outward sym- 
bols of its empire, but in the reality of its empire over hearts and 
wills; that the Kingdom of God which ‘cometh not with observation’ 
does not really need contrivances for causing it to be ‘observed;’ and 
that a possible future of the Church, which may scem, to worldly 
eyes, sheer poverty and failure, may yet contain within itself the 
springs of a renovating moral force—a force intense and concentrated 
—whereby to win back to the fresh faith and love of early ages the 
worn-out or decaying energies of a jaded and heart-sick world.” 

We have said that we make one exception to our sympathy 
with the passages in his sermons in which Dr. Liddon refers 





to the recent ecclesiastical troubles. It is the fine page: 
which, in his eulogy on Gallio, he evidently intends to con % 
by implication, our Judicial Committee of the Privy Coune; 
for passing judgment on subjects into which, 
laymen, it can have no insight :— 

“There are few men in ancient history to whom 
has been done, ay, in the pulpits of the Christian Church 
Junius Annceus Gallio, who was Proconsal of Achaia in the y than 
our Lord 53, when St. Paul was conducting his great’ mine 
Corinth. In thousands of sermons, Gallio has been held up to ca. 
condemnation as the typical example of indifference to the he 
concerns of religion; whereas in point of fact Gallio was a Ro 
magistrate of the highest character, who had a clear idea of the sub. 
jects which did and did not fall properly within his jurisdiction i 
well-known brother Seneca, the Stoic philosopher, said of an 


f Galli 
he was beloved by everybody; and Seneca dedicated to sinieane 


his treatises, in terms which show us what he thought of his brother’ 
disposition. Gallio, we all remember, refused to listen to the = 
when they dragged St. Paul before his tribunal, on the ground that 
he was asked to interfere in what seemed to him to be a matter gf 
words and names;’ words and names relating to the profound 
questions which, as we Christians know, divided the faith of St. Paul 
and the Christian Church from the beliefs of the Jewish Synagogue 
But let us suppose that Gallio, pagan as he was, bad taken a Gifferen, 
view of his duty; that he had undertaken to decide, not merely the 
worth of St. Paul's theological position, as against the claims of the 
Synagogue, but also those various questions, internal to the Christian 
Church, which St. Paul discusses in his First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
the rivalries between the disciples of Paul, and Cephas, and Apollos, 
the penalty due to the incestuous Corinthians, the advisability of 
marriage or of single life in Christians, the lawfulness of the use af 
meat offered in sacrifice to idols, the dress of Christian women ip 
Christian churches, the behaviour of Christians at the Holy Communion 
or—graver far—the relation of those who denied the Resurrection of 
the dead to the faith of the Christian Church. If we could imagine 
Gallio first studying and then pronouncing on these subjects, can wo 
imagine how St. Paul would have received his conclusions ?” 
Is it not obvious that in this passage Dr. Liddon’s implied cen. 
sure rests upon exaggeration as well as a misconception? Galli 
was, of course, not only an unbeliever in the Jewish law, but 
utterly ignorant of it. It was, as Dr. Liddon says, his business 
to ignore it. But supposing that, even without belief in it, it 
had been his business to administer it,—that he had beena 
Jewish official commissioned to master and administer a code 
of Jewish law framed by his own people, though one in which 
he personally had lost faith, is there anything so absurd in the 
assumption that he might have interpreted its drift honestly, 
and even more fairly than either a Pharisee, or a Sadducee, or 
a Christian, who was a party to the controversies about it? 
To say that any one in Gallio’s position would have been 
no judge at all of the fair drift of either Jewish or Christ 
iau law or doctrine, is one assertion; to say that a Jew 
trained to the subject would have been, if an unbeliever in 
their divine authority, an equally bad judge of that drit, 
is another and very different assertion; and to say that such 
an unbeliever would be no authority at all on the spiritual 
value of what he disbelieved, is quite a distinct assertion from 
either of these, and might be perfectly true, even though the 
second assertion were absolutely false. Dr. Liddon seems tous 
to mix up all three together, whereas the only assertion which 
is germane to the subject of our recent ecclesiastical troubles 
would be the second, which does not seem to us to be true 
at all. 

We should be sorry, however, to part from these fine 
sermons in the mood of criticism on a purely incidental applica- 
tion of one passage which they contain, especially since, as our 
readers know, we are no admirers of the most important of the 
recent decisions of the Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal, though 
we do not believe that the Archbishops did anything to keep 
that decision straight, but probably influenced it in the direction 
of what they held to be popular policy. There is much that 
is powerful in these sermons which has no direct bearing @ 
the ecclesiastical crisis, and of this we should like to give two 
examples, from the very fine sermon on our Lord’s estimate 
of John the Baptist. Here is Dr. Liddon’s delineation of 
“the reed shaken with the wind,” whom no one would go out 
into the wilderness to see :—- 


AS & council of 
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“ Our Lord’s words do, in fact, raise a very large and interesting 
question, which we may well consider this afternoon, namely, what 
it is in human character or life that exerts the most powerful 
attraction over the hearts of men. Is it what we generally call 
amiability ?. the instinct or habit which makes itself agreeable to 
everybody ; which never opposes, never contradicts, never evel 
hclds its own, when to do so would cause a momentary sense of dis 
comfort ? Is it, as our Lord puts it, ‘a reed shaken with tke 
wind ?? a character that bends or that trembles at the first expre 
sion of adverse opinion; at a phrase in a speech, or at a phrase @ 
a newspaper? Is this the character that wins the human heart ¢ 
Are we really won by.men who, in intercourse with their fellows, can 
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and one only, golden rule of conduct, that of ‘making 
* and so of voting down principle, whenever it becomes 
or exacting ? There are many people to be met with 
tly take this view of life in perfect good-faith. They have 
s, or none which they care to defend or make sacrifices 
for; their one object is to avoid that kind of discomfort which 
s from a sense of social collision. So they go about the world 
—_ and smiling their unmeaning compliments to all the incom- 
bo pilties whom they meet on their way ; and whatever else may be 
Pd of them, assuredly this is deservedly said of them, that they 
gal very amiable people. Undoubtedly such persons are easier to 
a on with than those who look upon the society of their fellow-men 
as affording them the same sort of opportunity for distinction whicha 
sea captain discovers in the neighbourhood of a hostile fleet. They are 
entitled, beyond doubt, to this negative praise : but the question is, 
whether they exert any attraction on our hearts. And that question 
assuredly can only be answered in one way.” 

And here is his picture of the “man clothed in soft raiment,” 
hom we may regard with some spasm of more or less spurious 
reverence, but whom, again, we should certainly make no forced 
march into the wilderness to hear :— 


“A great position, as we call it, is the product of some form of 
human enterprise or virtue in bygone days; it represents the valour, 
or the wisdom, or at least the perseverance of some among those 
whom we call the dead; it has accumulated with the lapse of years a 
yast assortment of associations, each one of which adds to it some new 
claim upon the popular feeling: it has been consecrated, we may 
dare to say, at least in some sense, by the protecting and upholding 
hand of God; and so it comes down to us, as a royal dynasty, or as a 
great family, enriched with a thousand subtle but imperious recom- 
mendations. And thus as we look on the ‘man clothed in soft rai- 
ment,’ we ungrudgingly yield to him at least acorner of our hearts. 
But; does he really take possession of us? Surely not. His life 
may be a contradiction to all the ideal expectations that are raised 
by his rank. And, when this is not the case, reflection here, as in 
other matters, if not entirely undoing the work of imagination, at 
least obliges us to keep it in check. After all, what we seek in our 
most serious moments is not the position, but the man; not the ‘ soft 
raiment,’ but the mind and heart and will that underlie it. The 
position is not the real man; it is merely a decoration altogether out- 
gide him. And when we have stripped it off, and have looked at what 
lies beneath, we find perhaps what we find elsewhere, a timid, for- 
Jorn sonl, shivering at the Justice and the Magnificence of God, and as 
littleable as ourselves to give tie sort of satisfaction that is most 
constantly needed by the heart and will of a sinful fellow-creature.” 


“A timid, forlorn soul, shivering at the Justice and the Mag- 
nificence of God,” is a description which even Carlyle, in his 
Sartor Resartus, hardly surpasses in graphic power, though his 
whole book is devoted to stripping off the soft raiment from 
human beings, while Dr. Liddon only touches the subject in one 
aspect and for one purpose. These four sermons are fine ser- 
mons, if youregard them from the temporary point of view from 
which they were preached ; they are still finer, from the eternal 
point of view of absolute Christian teaching. 
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JUSTUS ERICH BOLLMANN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tur hopes with which Bollmann undertook this first expedition 
for Lafayette’s liberation proved utterly vain. He was then 
confined in the citadel of Magdeburg. Supported by counte- 
nance of the English Ministers, and equipped with strong 
recommendations to men like Prince Henry and Luchesini, Boll- 
mann went on a mission of appeal to the King of Prussia 
in favour of the French General. His representations were 
attended with apparent promise of success, until addressed 
to the essential quarter. The King declined even to give 
an audience to Bollmann. “ My efforts have been fruitless, 
and could not but be so, for the simple reason that 
ordinary beings have no belief in virtue, but consider every 
one to be as bad as they are themselves, and treat those who 
fall into their power in the manner in which they themselves 
deserve to be treated.” Early in 1794, Bollmann was back in 
London; but, though foiled in his efforts, the idea was not 
abandoned ; only the mode of operation was modified, and other 
friends came on the stage. Evasion was contemplated where 
‘appeal had proved bootless, and the material assistance of Ameri- 
¢au sympathisers was brought into action, where the moral influ- 
ence of Pitt had been of no force. In May, 1794, Bollmann again 
proceeded to Germany under an assumed character. Lafayette 
had, meanwhile, been handed over to Austria, but the exact 
Place of his detention was uncertain. Passing himself off 
48 a geologist, and provided with excellent introductions, Boll- 
mann journeyed leisurely for weeks in the mountains on the 
Silesian frontier of Austria, until he received evidence that 


Olmiitz was Lafayette’s prison, whither he accordingly 
Proceeded. By a bold stroke of audacity, Bollmann 
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tien ttt Erich Bollmann. Ein Lebensbild, aus Zwei Welttheilen. Von Fried- 
app. Borlin: Julius Springer. 1830. 





conveyed notice of his presence to Lafayette, through 
the garrison doctor, to whom he introduced himself as a 
brother-physician. This man was manifestly a simple- 
minded creature, singularly adapted to become a tool in 
the hands of an ingenious and enterprising individual, with 
fascinating manners and a flow of plausible speech. Con- 
tent with having broken ground for the first parallel in 
his siege, Bollmann went to Viennu, where he “found 
a kindly reception in many families of position, and led 
the life of a young medical man devoted to scientitic 
pursuits.” He was really providing what was necessary 
for his project; above all, he secured in a young American, 
named Huger, a confederate. In October he left Vienna 
with the latter, avowedly for Hungary, but really for 
Olmiitz, where he arrived with carriage and servants. Boll- 
mann instantly renewed operations on his dupe. Feigning 
indisposition, he sent for the doctor. “The self-possessed 
foreign physician of high rank made a mighty impression 
on the unsuspecting and very humble staff surgeon. He 
completely bewitched the latter, and made of him an absolute 
slave.” ‘The circumstances attending the attempted escape 
are known, and need not be repeated here. On November 
8th, according to prearrangement, Bollmann and Huger, 
having provided horses, met Lafayette, when taking his airing 
under guard, outside the gates of Olmiitz, and by a surprise 
sought to effect a rescue. It is no wonder that the plot should 
have miscarried, for a more foolhardy scheme could not be con- 
ceived. The blame does not rest, however, with Bollmann. 
He counselled escape by night, and had provided instruments 
for the purpose, but Lafayette, who was animated with foolish 
over-confidence in his power to master his jailor, insisted on the 
mad project which resulted in his own recapture and in the extra- 
dition of Bollmann, who had contrived to get across the Prussian 
frontier. The extraordinarily daring character of the attempt 
very naturally created profound sensation. ‘lhe authorities were 
disposed to suspect a wide-spread plot. It seemed inconceivable 
that a simple student of medicine should have dared to engage 
by himself in an«attempt to carry off in broad daylight a 
State prisoner from the midst of the guard under which he was 
placed, by a coup de main. It was, therefore, matter of sur- 
prise that a Government so little disposed as the Austrian to 
treat revolutionary individuals with gentleness, should have 
shown to the audacious Bollmann remarkable leniency. Various 
mysterious influences have been assigned as the cause of this 
special favour. From this volume it appears that the really 
effective intervention was due to the efforts of Bollmann’s 
father with the Hanoverian Ministers, who exerted them- 
selves with energy in behalf of their incriminated country- 
man. After little more than six months’ incarceration, Bollmann 
was set free, on condition of leaving Austria, and of never 
again setting foot on Imperial territory. After visiting his 
father at Hopa, Bollmann went to England. There his mind 
was turned to seek his fortune in wholly new directions. On 
October 24th he writes from London—‘‘I go with fine expecta- 
tions—to which, however, I do not cling - and with many means 
to America. Time must show what I and circumstances can 
make out of it. Anyhow, I shall become acquainted with the 
most eminent men there, and shall acquire much knowledge. 
I hope soon to return on business to Europe.” 

Bollmann revisited Europe only after many years. The 
United States became his home, though a home in which 
the course of his life was not free from much vicissitude. 
Bollmann’s career never settled down into placid quiet; 
while his nature, notwithstanding many disappointments, 
pever lost inflammability or its bent for the eager pursuit 
of novel ventures. “Washington’s tenure of office was then 
drawing to a close. Public opinion was greatly stirred by 
the recently concluded Treaty with England, which furnished 
the ground on which the coming Presidential election was to be 
fought. A letter to his father gives a sketch of American 
politicians :— 

“‘Washington’s popularity has been much impaired by the Treaty. 
Jefferson is the Opposition hero, the friend of the French. He is 
iiving on his property in Virginia, and puts on the air of indifference. 
His books prove him to be a man with a wide grasp of mind. .... 
Washington is tall, strongly built, and handsome. His countenance and 
whole bearing express coldness and firmness. Shrewdness, pradence, 
caution are the prominent features in his character. He is more 
reserved than communicative; more actually good and well- 
intentioned than liberal and generous ; more anxious never to do any- 
thing wrong than to do something remarkable ; without passion ; doing 
everything seemingly from principle. Virtuous, not great, thoroughly 
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sensible, without any prominent talent; dry and curt, not very 
pleasing, but commanding respect, made for the part he fills, seeking 
advice, reflecting, but never in a transport, forming for himself his 
decisions and determinaiions.” 

The New World, with its many inviting openings, exercised 
its attraction on Bollmann. He married the daughter of a 
citizen of Philadelphia, and, with a younger brother as partner, 
established a mercantile firm. The house of Bollmann shot 
up into deceptive affluence, when, after a few years, blows 
of adversity suddenly shattered the structure of Boll- 
mann’s prosperity. In the spring of 1803, writing to a 
venerable lady in Hamburg whom he revered as a mother, 
Bollmann thus narrated his misfortunes :— 

“Tt is long, dearest friend, since I have written. I have been very 
unhappy in the interval. In May I lost my wife, with whom I en- 
joyed a brief, rare happiness, one we enjoyed all the more keenly 
that we had won it by much labour, I might say by force...... 
After two years and a half all is over. I remained alone, with no- 
thing to attach me to life except two little girls, healthy and beauti- 
ful, the image of their mother. And now I am also become poor, am 
become a bankrupt. In the last two years my firm lost about 80,000 
dollars in various enterprises, and since the peace 50,000 through 
failures in America. Times and circumstances were against us 
shel eae ete but we have at least the satisfaction that here every one 
sympathises with us, and that no one questions our honesty.” 

Bollmann’s mercurial temperament did not give way. With 
unabated courage he laboured, and not unsuccessfully, to 
build up a new fortune, when once more he saw himself in 
peril of shipwreck, through having been unguardedly drawn 
into the meshes of a mysterious conspiracy by an astute 
schemer, who played on the unsuspecting enthusiasm of 
the eager-minded Bollmann. The snare into which he 
allowed himself to be drawn is known in American his- 
tory as the Aaron Burr plot, an episode not yet quite 
free from mystery. Burr, who had been Vice-President, and 
had killed Hamilton in a duel, appears to have been a proto- 
type of the daring and artful political adventurer since not un- 
common on the stage of American politics. He seems to have 
been the first to realise the manifest-destiny doctrine, and 
to have pursued designs of the filibustering character which 
have been subsequently freely engaged in by American 
citizens. What has been done in our day by adventurers in 
‘Texas for forcing the hand of the United States in the sense of 
annexation, Burr was bent on doing in the direction of 
Mexico. It is, however, clear that he veiled his real inten- 
tions from, at least, many of those whom he enlisted, and 
that many of his agents were the dupes of specious misrepre- 
sentations, and had no distinct knowledge of what they were 
really promoting. Burr then contrived to get together a 
remarkable body of confederates,—Generals Adair and Wilkin- 
son, the latter in* command at New Orleans; Senators 
Drayton and Sinith; an individual described as ‘a certain 
Andrew Jackson, a blackguard, from Tennessee;”’ and the refined, 
accomplished, and romantic Irish gentleman, Harman Blenner- 
hassett, and finally, Bollmann. To Wilkinson, Bollmann was 
dispatched with a cipher letter from Burr. That communica- 
tion would seem to have opened the eyes of Wilkinson, an old 


soldier from the War of Independence. Hearrested Boilmann, 


who with others was brought to trial on a charge of high treason, 
for being engaged in stirring up war against the Union. The evid- 
ence proved inadequate, and Bollmann was acquitted, as also was 
Burr, in the great State prosecution instituted in Richmond, 
which lasted from May 22nd to September Ist, 1807. Jeffer- 
son, then President, who was a man of unforgiving feel- 
ings against political enemies, wrote to Lafayette in terms of 
uncompromising censure of Burr and Bollmann :—“ Burr's 
conspiracy is one of the vilest known in history. He wished to 
separate the Western States from us, unite them with Mexico, 
put himself at their head, constitute what he considers a power- 
ful Government, and so create an instrument for the over- 
throw of our freedom. ..... I regret to have to tell you that 
Bollmann, as Burr’s right hand, has promoted by every means 
his criminal designs.” A chest, with Bollmann's papers from 
this period, has now disappeared, though its contents have been 
perused by a resident at Pittsburgh well known to the author 
of this volume. According to this testimony, these papers 
show Bollmann to have been under the idea that the object in 
view was to effect the “establishment of a sister-republic, ulti- 
mately to be annexed to the United States;” and this is far 
more consonant to Bollmann’s character,—which had nothing in 
common with that of a selfish schemer,—than the aims and 
motives imputed in Jefferson’s words. Farming, mercantile 
enterprise, medical practice, speculation in chemical invertions, 





such were the alternating occupations in which Bollaaae 
courageously, and not without success, strove to ear 
tency during the following years, until, in 1814 
Europe. On the eve of departure he wrote:— 


“The people have here invested asses with power, and 
feel the consequences....... In Washington, incom 
transcends the bounds of conception....... This county hag 
been so rascalified through the influence of Jefferson and Jacoby 
that there is no longer any idea or individual round whom to rall 
Talent and worthy conduct require to be held in honour and a 
demand, or they disappear. Hence does it come that caring the hs 
fifteen years they have vanished....... As for myself I trast 
when this reaches you to have a third of my voyage across th 
Atlantic behind me....... I have some weighty objects in ‘low: 
which I cannot explain here in detail. If I succeed, I shall attain 
important results.” 

The objects in view were connected with speculative schemes. 
of far-reaching scope. We wonder to find Bollmann at 
Vienna during the Congress, not as a roving visitor, but as one 
living in close intercourse with many of the assembled states. 
men, and consulted as an authority on finance by Gentz and 
Stadion, who were trying to restore the depreciated currency off 
Austria. Throughout his residence in America, Bollmann hag 
never dropped his German connections; he consorted intimately 
in Vienna with the most distinguished of his countrymen, 
while amongst the great men from foreign parts he found some 
whom he had learnt to know well in different situations. There 
are graphic touches about men and things in the letters written, 
during his Vienna stay. Here is an interesting estimate of 
Talleyrand, which tallies in many respects with that by Madame. 
de Rémusat :— 

“T know Prince Talleyrand already from olden days. In 1797 he 
lived in Philadelphia as a private individual, and as one by no meang 
in brilliant circumstances. I saw him then daily, and I was acquainted, 
with much of what he said, and even of what he did not say, bub 
thought. Since then he has made and unmade Sovereigns. Yet | 
find him precisely the same as he was, and that means much. Of 
the contemptible qualities, vanity, conceit, arrogance, he is wholly 
free. He has even the remarkable virtue for a Frenchman that he: 
rather listens than speaks, and always seeks to understand well. In 
his head everything is clear ; his views are always sound,—I mean on 
the average always. Even when mistaken, he is open to argument, 
and he never is obdurate to convincing argument, when clearly put. 
At the same time, he has much kindliness, and with his friends 9 
simple, amiable manner. He certainly is one of the remarkable and 
better men of our time, and many opinions spread about him aro 
utterly false.’’ 

J 
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The following sketches are also striking :— 


“ The leading men on the Prussian side are Hardenberg and Hun. 
boldt, both of whom I know. The former is an excellent man, the 
latter an extraordinary intellect.. Hardenberg always says nice things. 
to those around him, and says them well and willingly. He is 
thoroughly amiable, industrious, well-meaning, and true, a perfectly 
honourable man. In mind, Humboldt is his superior. His is a brain 
of the first order, with mighty grasp, knowing and sceing through 
much; for which everything is clear, and against which all prejudices 
are shivered...... Of heart he has not over-much, of euthusiasm 
none. He goes his way, without troubling himself much about the weal 
or woe of his fellow-creatures, always readier to laugh than togrieve, 
willing to help when this can be done easily, but not letting 
himself be disturbed by grief, even if it concerned his own domestic 
circle. The Freiherr von Stein and Laharpe probably have the 
greatest influence in Russian affairs. In respect of mere capacity, 
Stein’s head is hardly inferior to any already mentioned; he is 
superior to all in energy, industry, physical fire, and force of will. 
But this quick vehemence often renders his views crroncous. He 
frequently decides before informing himself and thinking a matter 
through. ..... Individually, he has, without doubt, contributed 
most to Napoleon’s overthrow. He is exactly suited to dictatorial 
action in times of emergency ; but for negotiation he is not fit, and 
very possibly he will cause mischief in his present position. Labarpe 
isa mild, simple, philosophical individual, as regards his exterior ant 
general carriage, but with strong passions within; and who could 
burn and destroy like a saint for the propagation of his gospel. He 
knows the world more from the writings of Rousseau and similar 
writers, than from practical observation. ..... Hence his views 
are often vastly false, and he himself is full of prejudices and whims: 
eleace sce He is proud in his humility, ambitious under an unpre 
tending air. He would fashion the world from his writing-desk ; his 
conceptions are specious, but visionary. ..... In the common 
sense of Humboldt, he is utterly wanting.” 


The last years of Bollmann’s life were spent mostly in London, 
in unabatedly eager pursuit of speculative undertakings. Tho 
ardent-and sanguine temperament of the investor was indelible 
in Bollmann. At this period he became connected with the 
great firm of the Barings in reference to large dealings in the 
quicksilver mines in Central America. In consequence of diff 
culties that arose out of the insurrections in the Spanish colonies, 
Bollmann went out there. He was on his way back, after having 
brought matters to a successful termination, when he was taken 
with yellow fever in Jamaica, and died on December 10th, 1821. 
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Bollmann’s career was a strange and melancholy one, with 
its eager, restless, chequered, and, in the main, abortive 
activity. Yet he had undeniable capacities, and very remark- 
able powers. The character of his friends testifies to the fact. 
The sagacious and eminently unfantastic Gentz records in 
his diaries the deep interest he felt in Bollmann’s conver- 
sation; that shrewd observer of human nature, Varnhagen 
yon Ense, prized the society of Bollmann as a choice treat. 
There cannot be a question but that Bollmann was pos- 
sessed of a rare power of fascination. Harman Blenner- 
hassett speaks of his “agreeable” charm, and warns his 
wife to be on her guard against “the dangerous spell of a 
pewitching manner, simply irresistible for ordinary beings.” It 
is but natural that an individual with such scductive qualities 
should have found easy access to exclusive circles, and have 
taken by storm minds not easily amenable to common-place 
influences. ‘This romantic and imaginative character of his 
nature also explains why Bollmann, in spite of such great 
talents, remained to the end a striking, yet not successful 
adventurer. He lacked those practical fibres which are in- 
dispensable for solidly carrying into effect the enterprises which 
his ingenuity was so well able to conceive. 





UNCLE REMUS.* 

Ts charming little book appears to be written by a partisan 
of “the peculiar institution,” and so very thorough a partisan, 
that he speaks of Mrs. Stowe’s “ wonderful defence of slavery 
as it existed in the South.” ‘“ Mrs. Stowe,” he goes on, “ let me 
hasten to say, attacked the possibilities of slavery with all the 
eloquence of genius; but the same genius painted the portrait 
of the Southern slave-owner, and defended him.” In the same 
sense, and no other, Mr. Harris obviously regards this book as 
a defence of the slave-system. Because it depicts the slave of 
the old plantations as often warmly attached to the family in 
which he was domesticated, as full of sympathetic qualities, full of 
humour and fancy, and ful!, too, of a certain kind of social inde- 
pendence, Mr. Harris appears to suppose that it is an apology for 
the system. In reality, this book illustrates the habits of 
cunning, deceit, and dishonesty, and the delight in them, in 
which even these highly favourable specimens of the slave 
were steeped, quite as much as it illustrates their attachment 
to the house to which they belonged, and their fascinating 
qualities of head and heart. 

However, the interest of the book is not in its illustrations 
of slavery, but in its picture of the kind of imaginations in 
which the negro slave most delighted. In his preface, Mr. 
Harris says : 





“The story of the Rabbit and the Fox, as told by the Southern 

negroes, is artistically dramatic in this; it progresses in an orderly 
way from a beginning to a well-defined conclusion, and is full of 
striking episodes that suggest the culmination. It seems to me to 
be to a certain extent allegorical, albeit, such an interpretation may be 
unreasonable. At least it is a fable thoroughly characteristic of the 
Negro; and it needs no scientific investigation to show why he 
selects as his hero the weakest and most harmless of all animals, 
and brings him out victorious in contests with the bear, the wolf, and 
the fox. It is not virtue that triumphs, but helplessness ; it is not 
malice, but mischievousness.”’ 
And, perhaps, that admission is quite sufficient—if anything 
were needful for that purpose—to cancel the effect of all the 
author’s admiring insinuations as to the value of the institu- 
tion which has produced these charming legends. Mr. Harris 
should have said, “It is not virtue that triumphs, but cun- 
ning,” for mere “helplessness” can never triumph; and 
the object of all these legends is to show that races of inferior 
physical strength are not helpless, but more able to help them- 
selves by cunning than their adversaries by tooth and claw. 
However, whatever be the drift of the author, the idea of pre- 
serving and publishing these legends in the form in which the 
old-plantation negroes actually tell them, is altogether one of 
the happiest literary conceptions of the day. And very admir- 
ably is the work done. 

What strikes us most, perhaps, is the curious simplicity of the 
trickery which is supposed to win the victory over superior force. 
The rabbit, who is always, or almost always, the negro’s hero 
amongst animals,—sometimes the terrapin, a kind of fresh-water 
tortoise, we believe, takes his place,—gets out of his scrapes by 
the sort of inventiveness which, if it were conceivable at all, 
would be not so much an evidence of his superior cunning, 
as of the infinite and immeasurable gullibility of the fox, or 








* Uncle Remus, and his Legends of the Old Pluntation. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
London : David Bogue. 





wolf, or bear with whom he has to contend. And evidently the: 
imagination of the negro delighted itself more in grotesquely 
exaggerating in every way this gullibility of the stronger races, 
than even in dwelling upon the cunning of the weaker races. 
These legends embody better the contempt of the weak for the 
humorously-exaggerated stupidity of the strong, than their 
delight in the astuteness of the weak. One of the earlier 
stories, however, tells how the rabbit is, at first, taken in by the 
fox, who makes a sort of lay figure of a baby all smeared. 
over with tar, which is called a “tar-baby.” The curiosity 
of the rabbit entangles him with this sticky lay-figure, so as: 
to put him in the fox’s power, though he afterwards outwits 
the fox; and it is to this story that the question refers with 
which the following extract begins :— 


“Uncle Remus, did the Rabbit have to go clean away when he 
got loose from the Tar-Baby ?’ ‘ Bless grashus, honey, dat he didn’t. 
Who? Him? You dunno nuthin’ ’tall bout Brer Rabbit ef dat’s de 
way you puttin’ ’im down. W’at he gwine ’way fer? He mouter 
stayed sorter close twel de pitch rub off’n his ha’r, but twern’t menny 
days ’fo’ he wuz lopin’ up en down de naberhood same ez ever, en L 
dunno ef he wern’t mo’ sassier dan befo’.’ ‘Seem like dat de tale 
*bout how he got mixt up wid de Tar-Baby go ’roun’ ’mongst de 
nabers. Leas’ways, Miss Meadows en de gals got win’ un’ it, en de 
nex’ time Brer Rabbit paid um a visit, Miss Meadows tackled ’im 
*bout it, en de gals sot up a monstus gigglement. Brer Rabbit, 
he sot up des ez cool ez a cowcumber, he did, en let ’em run on 
‘Who was Miss Meadows, Uncle Remus?’ inquired the little boy. 
‘Don’t ax me, honey. She wuz in de tale, Miss Meadows en de gals 
wuz, en de tale, I give you like hi’t wer’ gun ter me. Brer Rabbit, 
he sot dar, he did, sorter lam’ like, en den bimeby he cross his legs, 
he did, and wink his eye slow, en up en say, sezee: ‘ Ladies, Brer 
Fox wuz my daddy’s ridin’-hoss fer thirty year; maybe mo’, but 
thirty year dat I knows un’, sezee; en den he paid um his ’specks, 
en tip his beaver, en march off, he did, des ez stiff en ez stuck-up ez 
a fire-stick. Nex’ day, Brer Fox cum a callin’, and w’en he gun fer 
ter laff bout Brer Rabbit, Miss Meadows en de gals, dey ups en tells 
’?im ’bout w’at Brer Rabbit say. Den Brer Fox grit his toof sho’ nuff, 
he did, en he look mighty dumpy, but w’en he riz fer ter go he up en 
say, sezee: ‘“* Ladies, | ain’t ’sputin’ w’at you say, but I'll make 
Brer Rabbit chaw up his words en spit em out right yer whar you kin: 
see ’im,’’ sezee, en wid dat off Brer Fox marcht. En w’en he got 
in de big road, he shuck de dew off'n his tail, en made a straight 
shoot fer Brer Rabbit’s house. W’en he got dar, Brer Rabbit wuz 
spectin’ un ’im, en de do’ wuz shet fas’. Brer Fox knock. Nobody 
ain’t ans’er. Brer Fox knock. Nobody ans’er. Den he knock agin 
-—blam! blam! Den Brer Rabbit holler out mighty weak: “Is dat 
you, Brer Fox? I wan: you ter run en fetch de doctor. Dat bait er 
pusly w’at I e’t dis mawnin’ is gittin’ ’way wid me. Do, please, Brer 
Fox, run quick,” saz Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘“I come atter you, Brer 
Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘ Dere’s gwineter be a party up at 
Miss Meadows’s,” sezee. ‘‘ All de gals ’ll be dere, en I promus’ dat I'd 
fetch you. De gals, dey ‘lowed dat hit wouldn’t be no party ’ceppin’ 
I fotch you,”’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. Den Brer Rabbit say he wuz too 
sick, en Brer Fox say he wuzzent, en dar dey had it up and down, 
*sputin’ en contendin’. Brer Rabbit say he can’t walk. Brer Fox 
say he tote’im. Brer Rabbit say how? Brer Fox say in his arms. 
Brer Rabbit say he drap ’im. Brer Fox ’low he won't. Bimeby 
Brer Rabbit say he go ef Brer Fox tote ’im on his back. Brer Fox 
say he would. Brer Rabbit say he can’t ride widout a saddle. Brer 
Fox say he git de saddle. Brer Rabbit say he can’t set in saddle less 
he have bridle fer ter hol’ by. Brer Fox say he git de bridle. Brer 
Rabbit say he can’t ride widout bline bridle, kase Brer Fox be shyin’ 
at stumps ‘long de road, en fling ’im off. Brer Fox say he git bline 
bridle. Den Brer Rabbit say he go. Den Brer Fox say he ride Brer 
Rabbit mos’ up ter Miss Meadows’s, en den he could git down en 
walk de balance er de way. Brer Rabbit ’greed, en den Brer Fox lipt 
out atter de saddle en de bridle. Co’se Brer Rabbit know de game 
dat Brer Fox wuz fixin’ fer ter play, en he ’termin’ fer ter outdo’ im, 
en by de time he koam his h’ar en twis’ his mustarsh, en sorter rig 
up, yer come Brer Fox, saddle en bridle on, en lookin’ ez peart ez a 
circus pony. He trot up ter de do’ en stan’ dar pawin’ de ground en. 
chompin’ de bit same like sho ‘nuff hoss, en Brer Rabbit he mount,. 
he did, en dey amble off. Brer Fox can’t see behime wid de bline 
bridle on, but bimeby he feel Brer Rabbit raise one er his foots. 
“W’at you doin’ now, Brer Rabbit?” sezee. “Short’nin’ de lef’ 
stir’up, Brer Fox,” sezce. Bimeby Brer Rabbit raise up de udder. 
foot. “ W’at you doin’ now, Brer Rabbit *” sezee. ‘ Pullin’ down. 
my pants, Brer Fox,” sezee. All de time, bless grashus, honey, Brer 
Rabbit wer puttin’ on his spurrers, en we’n dey got close to Miss 
Meadows’s, whar Brer Rabbit wuz to git off, en Brer Fox made a 
motion fer ter stan’ still, Brer Rabbit slap de spurrers inter Brer 
Fox flanks, en you better b’leeve he got over groun’. W’en dey got 
ter de house, Miss Meadows en all de gals wuz settin’ on de peazzer, 
en stidder stoppin’ at de gate, Brer Rabbit rid on by, he did, en 
den come gallopin’ down de road, en up ter de hoss-rack, w’ich he 
hitch Brer Fox at, en den he santer inter de house, he did, en shake 
han’s wid de gals, en set dar, smokin’ his seegyar same ez a town 
man. Bimeby he draw in long puff, en den let hit out in a cloud, 
en squar hisse’f back en holler out, he did: “ Ladies, ain’t I done 
tell you Brer Fox wuz de ridin’-hoss fe. our fambly? He sorter 
losin’ his gait’ now, but I speck I kin fetch ’im all right in a mont’ 
er so,” sezee. ‘‘En den Brer Rabbit sorter grin, he did, en de gals 
giggle, en Miss Meadows, she praise up de pony, en dar wuz Brer 
Fox hitch fas’ ter de rack, en couldn’t he’p hisse’f.” ‘Is that all, 
Uncle Remus ?’ asked the little boy, as the old man paused. ‘ Dat 
ain’t all, honey, bat ’twon’t do fer ter give out too much cloff fer 
ter cut one p’ar pants,’ replied the old man, sententiously.” 
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Nothing could show better how the negro imagination ran 
riot in imputing stupidity to those who were known to be 
stronger than themselves, than the charming legend where 
the Rabbit actually boasts that his family have always made 
a riding-horse of the Fox, with the express intention not of 
putting him on his guard, but of making him into a 
riding-horse, and succeeds none the less. The touches 
of humour in the story are exquisite. The refusal to ac- 
count for Miss Meadows in any way beyond stating that she 
was “in the tale;’’ the demeanour of Brother Rabbit when Miss 
Meadows and her daughters are laughing at hin, sitting there 
“sorter lam’ like,” and then crossing his legs and winking his 
eye “slow;” making his false boast, and paying his “ ’specks,” 
and “tipping his beaver,” and walking off as stuck-up as a 
“ fire-stick ;” and the description of the fox looking as “ peart 
as a circus pony” in the saddle and bridie and blinkers 
in which he tamely came on purpose to prove that he had 
never been the Rabbit’s riding-horse; the account of the 
putting-on of the spurs ; the fault the fastidious horseman finds 
with his horse for losing his pace; and the old negro’s final 
objection to giving out more cloth at one time than is needful 
for one pair of trousers,—are all telling features in a most 
humorous tale. But, for ourselves, we think we even prefer 
the story of the contest of the Fox with the Terrapin, in which, 
again, a degree of stupidity is attributed to the fox-far more 
charmingly grotesque than the cunning attributed to the 
tortoise :— 

“One day,’ said Uncle Remus, sharpening his knife on the palm 
of his hand, ‘one day Brer Fox strike up wid Brer Tarrypin right in 
de middle er de big road. Brer Tarrypin done heerd’m comin’, en he 
’low ter hissef dat he’d sorter keep one eye open; but Brer Fox wuz 
monstus perlite, en he open up de confab, he did, like he ain’t see 
Brer Tarrypin sence de las’ freshit. ‘‘ Heyo, Brer Tarrypin, whar 
you bin dis long-come-short ?” sez Brer Fox, sezee. “ Lounjun ’roun,’ 
Brer Fox, lounjun ’roun,” sez Brer Tarrypin. ‘‘ You don’t look 
sprucy like you did, Brer Tarrypin,” sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘‘ Lounjun 
’roun’ en suffer’n’,”’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. ‘Den de talk sorter 
run on like dis:—‘“ W’at ail you, Brer Tarrypin? Yo’ eye look 
mighty red,” sez Brer Fox, sezee. “ Lor’, Brer Fox, you dunner 
w’at trubble is. You ain’t bin lounjun ’roun’ en suffer’n,”’ sez Brer 
Tarrypin, sezee. ‘“ Bofe eyes red, en you look like you mighty weak, 
Brer Tarrypin,” sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘ Lor’, Brer Fox, you dunner 
w’at trubble is,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. ‘ W’at ail you now, 
Brer Tarrypin ?” sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘ Tuck a walk de udder day, 
en man come ’long en sot de fiel’ a-fier. Lor’, Brer Fox, you dunner 
w’at trubble is,” sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. “How you git out de 
fier, Brer Tarrypin?”’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘Sot en tuck it, Brer 
Fox,” sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. ‘Sot en tuck it, en de smoke sif’ 
in my eye, en de fier scorch my back,” sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. 
“‘ Likewise hit bu’n yo’ tail off,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘Oh no, dar’s 
de tail, Brer Fox,’’ sez Brer ‘Tarrypin, sezee, en wid dat he oncurl 
his tail from under de shell, en no sooner did he do dat dan Brer Fox 
grab it, en holler out: ‘Oh, yes, Brer Tarrypin! Ob, yes! En 
so youer de man w’at lam me on de head at Miss Meadows’s, is you ? 
Youer in wid Brer Rabbit, is you? Well, I’m gwineter out you.’ 
Brer Tarrypin beg en beg, but ’twan’t no use. Brer Fox done bin 
fool so much dat ‘he look like he ’termin’ fer ter have Brer Tarrypin 
haslett. Den Brer Tarrypin beg Brer Fox not fer ter drown ’im, but 
Brer Fox ain’t makin’ no prommus, en den he beg Brer Fox fer ter 
bu’n ’im, kaze he done useter fier, but Brer Fox don’t say nuthin’. 
Bimeby Brer Fox drag Brer Tarrypin off little ways b’low de spring- 
ouse, en souze ’im under de water. Den Brer Tarrypin begin fer ter 
holler,—‘‘ Tu’n loose dat stump root en ketch holt er me—tu’n loose 
dat stump root en ketch holt er me.” Brer Fox he holler back,—‘“ I 
ain’t got holt er no stump root, en I is got holt er you.” Brer Tarry- 
pin he keep on holler’n,—‘ Ketch holt er me—I’m a drownin’—I’m 
a drownin’—tu’n loose de stump root en ketch holt er me.” Sho’ 
nuff, Brer Fox tu’n loose de tail, en Brer Tarrypin, he went down ter 
de bottom—kerblunkity-blink !’ No typographical combination or 
description could do justice to the guttural sonoronsness, the peculiar 
intonation, which Uncle Remus imparted to this combination. It 
was so peculiar, indeed, that the little boy asked,—‘ How did he go 
to the bottom, Uncle Remus?’ ‘ Kerblunkity-blink!’ ‘Was he 
drowned, Uncle Remus?? ‘Who? Ole man Tarrypin? Is you 
drowndid w’en yo’ ma tucks you in de bed?’ ‘ Well, no,’ replied the 
little boy, dubiously. ‘Ole man Tarrypin wuz at home, I tell you, 
honey. Kerblinkity-blunk ?’ ” 


Brother Terrapin, allowing to himself that when the fox comes 
up “he’d sorter keep one eye open,’ his pococurante way of 
saying he’d been “ lounjun ’roun’,” and “suffer’n’,’ and his 
gentle patronage of the fox for not knowing what trouble is ; his 
ill-advised indignation at the idea that his tail had been burnt off, 
and the unfortunate demonstration of the existence of that 
member into which it surprises him; and finally, the extra- 
ordinarily simple trap into which the fox falls by being led to 
suppose that he had got hold of a stump-root, and not of 
the terrapin’s tail, are all of them charming touches of 
humour, and of humour obviously enjoying the conscious- 
ness of its own extravagance. ‘So, too, when the rabbit gets 
the wolf into the chest, and before beginning operations against 


a 
him, deliberately goes to the looking-glass to wink at himself. 
and again, when the political indignation of the cray fishes 
breaks out because the elephant “ puts his foot down” on one 
of them, and they “sorter swawmed tergedder, en draw’d wpa 
kind o’ peramble wid some wharfoes in it, en read her out in de 
*sembly ;” and once more, when we listen to the delightful 
bravado with which the old negro parades the fine, bushy tai] 
of the rabbit of old times, in the hope of exciting his little 
auditor’s wonder, we appreciate the popular humour of these 
legends as we have hardly ever appreciated any humour go gay 
and childlike. We must give the last in full :— 


“One time,’ said Uncle Remus, sighing heavily and settling him. 
self back in his seat with an air of melancholy resignation, ‘one time 
Brer Rabbit wuz gwine long down de road shakin’ his big bushy tail 
en feelin’ des ez scrumpshus ez a bee-martin wid a fresh bug.’ Here 
the old man paused and glanced at the little boy, but it was evident 
that the youngster had become so accustomed to the marvellous 
developments of Uncle Remus’s stories, that the extraordinary state. 
ment made no unusual impressionupon him. Therefore the old man 
began again, and this time in a louder and more insinuating tone: 
‘One time ole man Rabbit, he wuz gwine ’long down de road shakin’ 
his long, bushy tail, en feelin’ mighty biggity.’ This was effective, 
‘Great goodness, Uncle Remus!’ exclaimed the little boy, in open. 
eyed wonder, ‘ everybody knows that rabbits haven’t got long, bushy 
tails.’ The old man shifted his position in his chair and allowed hig 
venerable head to drop forward until his whole appearance was sug. 
gestive of the deepest dejection; and this was intensified by a groan 
that seemed to be the result of great mental agony. Finally he spoke, 
but not as addressing himself to the little boy. ‘1 notices dat dem folks 
w’at makes a great ’miration ’bout w’at dey knows, is des de folks 
w’ich you can’t put no ’pennunce in w’en de ’cashun come up. Yer 
one un um no, en he done come en excase me er ’lowin’ dat rabbits 
is got long, bushy tails, w’ich goodness knows ef I’d a dremp’ it, I’d 
a whirl in en ondremp’ it.’—‘ Well, but Uncle Remus, you said 
rabbits had long, bushy tails,’ replied the little boy. ‘Now you 
know you did.’—‘ Ef I ain’t fergit it off’n my mine, I say date ole 
Brer Rabbit wuz gwine down de big road shakin’ his long, bushy 
tail. D’at wat I say, en dat I stan’s by.’ The little boy looked 
puzzled, but he didn’t say anything. After a while the old man con- 
tinued: “ Now, den, ef dat’s ’greed ter, I’m gwine on, en ef tain’t 
*greed ter, den I’m gwineter pick up my cane en look atter my own 
intrust. I got wuk lyin’ roun’ yer dat’s des natally gittin’ moldy,’” 


What could be more admirable than the dignity with which 
Uncle Remus confronts what the boy has inferred from what 
he said, with what he actually said, and accuses him of false 
witness, and reduces him to abject submission, before he will 
consent to go on a single syllable with his story? In such 
touches lies the charm of this fascinating little volume of legends, 
which deserves to be placed on a level with Reinecke Fuchs 
for its quaint humour, without reference to the ethnological 
interest possessed by these stories, as indicating, perhaps, a 
common origin for very widely-severed races. 





MR. LEFEVRE ON THE LAND QUESTION.* 
Mr. Lerevre has done the public a service in publishing in 
a collected form several of the essays on questions connected 
with the land, which have appeared from time to time under 
his name. The special value of Mr. Lefevre’s treatment of 
these subjects consists in the happy union of the historical and 
comparative methods. He places before his readers in a clear 
and striking way, on the one hand, the events which have led 
in England to the present commercial and social condition with 
respect to landholding, and, on the other, the state of affairs 
in other countries, the points of similarity in their history, 
and the steps which they have taken in some cases to alter or 
to prevent some of the very conditions which now mark our 
system. With especial care does Mr. Lefevre trace the effect of 
judicial decisions, as contrasted with legislation, on our land- 
laws. Lawyers, of course, are familiar with the fact that the 
abolition of strict entail was due to the Judges, and not to Parlia- 
ment; but our land-law is so technical that probably few of the 
general public are at all aware of the revolution worked on 
the system of landholding by this step on the one hand, and on 
the other by the ingenious devices—again purely the work of 
lawyers, as distinguished from Parliament—by which the 
present system of settlement on unborn children was invented. 
With respect to common lands, again, it is a series of judicial 
decisions which has created the law, and even in our own day the 
process by which public opinion and judicial statements act 
and react on one another may, without great difficulty, be traced 
in the events which have happened during the last fifteen 
years, a narrative of which is given in the essay on “Com- 
mon Lands.” The moral of this branch of the subject is well 
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inted in the following passage from Mr. Lefevre’s short 


preface :— pont 

«T have endeavoured,” he says, “to explain in popular language 
the legal principles involved, and to show how the present state of 
our Land Laws has been evolved even more from judicial decisions 
than from legislation of past times. Before any reforms on such 
subjects are effected, it is necessary that public opinion should be 
rsuaded thoroughly of the necessity for change; when this is 
effected, it will be found that even legal principles are not so inflexible 
as to be incapable of adaptation, and the Judges on the Bench, equally 
with Parliament, will find the means of giving effect to public opinion, 
and of reconciling to a greater degree than is generally supposed to 
be possible ancient doctrines with modern requirements.” 

The essays group themselves in two sets. That on the “ Free- 
Jom of Land” gives a general sketch of the history of our land 
system, the state of landholding at the present time in the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom, the condition of things 
abroad, the general results to be aimed at, and the steps proper 
to attain them. The succeeding four essays deal more in detail 
with different branches of the subject thus generally discussed ; 
while the last two essays on “Common Lands” and the 
“Game Laws” stand somewhat apart, relating to questions 
which lie rather on the fringe of our land economy, but which are, 
nevertheless, of the greatest importance, which have intimate 
connections with the social problems involved in that economy, 
and which it is most desirable to view in association with the 
general subject. 

The general conclusion drawn by Mr. Lefevre in his principal 
essay is indicated by its title. The land of England is not at 
the present moment free to change hands and to be developed 
according to natural laws; but is held by a comparatively small 
and continually decreasing number of people, und is retained 
and managed not in that way which is most to the benefit of 
the community, or to the profit of individual holders, but with 
a view to the foundation and perpetuation of families, and the 
retention of social, and thus, indirectly, political, power in the 
hands of a small class. That the fact is so can be proved by 
one or two of the simplest facts. The recent Domesday Book 
shows that the owners of land, as distinguished from houses, in 
the United Kingdom, do not number 200,000; while, accord- 
ing to the evidence of a Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1873, so great was then the need of drainage and 
other improvement, that what had been done was “only 
a fraction of what still remained to be done.” And 
the Royal Commission on the Employment of Women 
and Children in Agriculture in 1869 collected a series of 
Reports on the condition of labourers’ cottages, which will be 
found summarised in Mr. Lefevre’s pages, and which describe 
a condition of things simply a reproach to a wealthy 
country like England. Both evils are described, by those who 
have no partisan views or preconceived theories to sustain, as 
resulting mainly from the possession of a large proportion of 
the land of the country by those who have only limited in- 
terests, charged and burthened for the benefit of others, and 
towhom both the motive and the ability to improve are thus 
absent. One passage quoted by Mr. Lefevre will suffice as evidence 
on this point. It has often been quoted before, but it derives 
a peculiar significance from the fact that the writer, Mr. Caird, 
is a warm admirer of the English system of tenant-farming, as 
opposed to anything like peasant-proprietorship. Writing a 
few years ago, he said :— 

_ “Much of the land of England, a far greater proportion of it than 
18 generally believed, is in the possession of tenants for life, so heavily 
barthened with settlement encumbrances that they have not the 
means of improving the land which they are obliged to hold. It 
would be a waste of time to dilate on the public and private disadvan- 
tages thus occasioned, for they are acknowledged by all who have 
studied the subject.” 

If such, then, is the state of things, the remedies which suggest 
themselves are naturally in the direction of removing those 
artificial barriers and restrictions which prevent land coming 
into the possession of those who can really do it justice. It 
has been said that the effect of such measures would be to 
lead to a still greater accumulation in the hands of the 
rich, Mr. Lefevre thinks not, and he bases his con- 
clusion both on a consideration of the causes which have 
led to our present system, and on the results of the comparative 
freedom of land in other countries. There can be little ques- 
tion that the system of entails and settlements is amongst the 
causes which have contributed in the past to the aggregation 
of land, less by accelerating accumulation than by preventing 
subsequent dispersion ; while, on the other hand, the experience 


of rich countries, such as the United States (where there is J 





absolute freedom of willing) and Belgium, does not point to that 
state of things, already present with us, in which land is 
the luxury of the rich. No doubt, however, public opinion 
is a powerful factor in these problems, and it is for this 
reason that Mr. Lefevre again and again insists on the necessity 
of putting public opinion strongly on the side of distribution, 
as opposed to the accumulation of land. It has, he poiuts out, 
been the policy of nearly every European State, save our 
own, to encourage distribution and to discourage accumula- 
tion, to promote, with due regard to all existing interests, 
the creation of a large class of small owners, not to the exclusion 
of large landed proprietors (even in France, a third of the land 
is held by this class), but so as to interest all classes in the pos- 
session of the common soil, and to leave free to those who can 
avail themselves of it the opportunity of developing the land by 
their own industry. But before such a public opinion can be 
created, or, at all events, before that curious and subtle pro- 
cess by which law and opinion inter-act can commence, it is 
necessary to alter some of the existing landmarks of our legal 
system, and to loosen those fetters which we have previously 
referred to as at present tying up the land. The means by which 
Mr. Lefevre proposes to attain these objects, he summarises 
thus :— 

“1, The withdrawal of the State sanction to the accumulation of land 
by the law of primogeniture. 2. The limitation of family settlements, 
to the extent of prohibiting entails, by which property can be settled 
upon unborn persons, and a family law of primogeniture secured. 
3. The requirement that there shall be for every property some per- 
son or persons who shall have full power of dealing with the property 
by sale or otherwise. 4. The assimilation of the law relating to land 
and other property, and the simplification of the law relating to land- 
tenure, so that its transfer may become simple and inexpensive.” 

To these positive measures, Mr. Lefevre adds that genera 
change of policy which we have referred to, and which he thus 
describes :— 

“5. The withdrawal of all State influence and sanction in favour 
of accumulation of land, and the exercise of it in future in favour of 
a numerous proprietary of land, consistently with the full recognition 
of existing rights.” 

Some of the reforms which are thus advocated are discussed 
at greater length in separate essays. Thus the proposal to 
limit entails aud settlements is explained in a paper, in which 
it is pointed out with great clearness how the present system 
arose, how entirely separable it is from that spirit of en- 
terprise which it has sometimes been alleged has its origin 
in the existence of “ younger sons” (the period of Eliza- 
beth, Raleigh, and Shakespeare being one in which entails and 
settlements were impossible), how prejudicially it works in 
the interests even of those great families which it is supposed 
to maintain, and what reforms are possible consistently with 
the maintenance of the system of providing for the children of 
a marriage,—which may be said to have become popular. The 
question of facilitating the transfer of land is discussed in a 
Report submitted to a recent Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in which the rival merits of registration of title and regis- 
tration of deeds are compared; while, perhaps, the most enter- 
taining essay in the volume is a description of the “ Land 
System of the Channel Islands,” in which the effect of sub- 
division of land on the welfare of the community is most effec- 
tively enforced by contrasting the population and condition of 
Jersey with those of Ireland. 

Ireland throughout these essays is referred to as illustrating 
the gloomy side of the English land system, if carried to excess, 
and applied under unfavourable circumstances. In England 
the system has gradually, though not without artificial assist- 
In Ireland it has been introduced from 
without. In England the feudal system paved the way for 
the existing laud -laws, and remarkable concessions to 
popular interests were made in the transition, such, for 
example, as the creation of copyholds out of tenancies-at-will. 
In Ireland the feudal system never took root, but the hard rules 
of the English law were applied to a state of society in which 
economic relations with reference to land were merged in social, 
and were in reality regulated by a more or less plastic, and to 
a great extent traditionary, body of customs. Hence the con- 
fusion which has since ensued; the radical divergence of view 
in tenant and landlord; nay, more, the existence of a system, in 
fact, which has not corresponded with the rights of the parties 
before the law. And hence the unanimity with which all parties 
have agreed to experiments in the creation of small owners in 
Ireland, which have never yet been even seriously pro- 
posed for England, and which are described and justified 
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so clearly and forcibly in the essay on “the Bright Clauses” in 
the present volume. The merit of ascertaining the defects in 
these clauses, and pointing to the remedies, is, it is well known, 
largely due to Mr. Lefevre, who obtained, and indefatigably 
worked upon, a Committee on the subject. Upon the other 
questions which. must shortly be considered by Parliament, the 
mode in which, more rapidly than by conversion into an owner, 
the tenant may be quieted in his holding, Mr. Lefevre (re- 
strained, perhaps, by his present position) does not touch; but 
the facts he adduces with respect to Irish landholding, and 
the light which he has thrown upon the history of our English 
system and the legislation and condition of foreign countries, 
will materially assist in the consideration of the most perplexing 
problem which any English statesman has had to solve during 
the present century. 





MR. BAYNE’S ESSAYS.* 


Here is a good book, with a somewhat awkward title. Mr. 
Bayne writes with a freshness and charm which must attract 
all readers, and with a strength of conviction which compels 
respect, when it does not win assent. The “ Essay on Poetry,” 
with which the volume opens, is, to our thinking, the most 
important part of its contents. It is full of thought, full of 
suggestiveness, and glows with a warmth of feeling which those 
of us who have found in poetry a daily solace and joy will 
know how to appreciate. It is quite possible, of course, to 
estimate the paper thus highly, and at the same time to dis- 
agree with some of the judgments uttered by the writer. Much 
that Mr. Bayne says about Mr. Matthew Arnold’s recent essay on 
Wordsworth is, we think, sound criticism. Possibly Mr. Arnold 
would not explain his definition of poetry as his critic explains 
it. Mr. Arnold is a singularly lucid writer, but his words are 
sometimes clearer than his thoughts, or rather, one is apt to 
suspect in reading his essays that what he utters is not all he 
. means. In one sense, to term poetry a criticism of life would 
seem to narrow its range, by making it didactic, and Mr. 
Bayne’s words on the subject can scarcely be refuted :— 

“Mr. Arnold,” he writes, “goes astray at the outset, in seeking a 

‘definition of poetry by reference tothe judging faculty. Criticism of 
life is not primarily or distinctively the function of the poet. If it 
were, mankind would have been wrong in placing Aristotle, Plato, 
Epicurus in one category, and Homer, Sophocles, Pindar in another. 
There is no criticism of life better than that of Bacon’s Essays, yet 
‘these are not poetry atall...... Doubtless—and the remark is of 
moment—criticism of life is involved in poetry, but it is not distinctive 
of poetry, it belongs to prose as wellasto poetry ...... In seeking, 
therefore, a practically useful criterion of greatness, of excellence, of 
degree of merit in poetry, we are not to ask, in the first place, how the 
poet in question criticises life, but how much of nature and life he 
reproduces, and whether he reproduces greatly or not greatly ; only 
in the second place, as having a highly important bearing on the 
general character and quality of his poetry, are we to inquire into 
his criticism of life.” 
‘So long as Mr. Bayne confines himself to broad definitions of 
poetry, and to statements of what in chief measure is to be ex- 
pected of the poet, we generally agree with him. When he 
passes from definitions to illustrations, and especially when he 
tries to show that Mr. Arnold’s high estimate of Wordsworth is 
a false estimate, we agree with him no longer. To express all 
‘the grounds of our faith in Wordsworth as the greatest poet 
England has produced for two centuries would be obviously 
impossible, and it will be best, perhaps, to state some of the 
-author’s reasons for depreciating his genius. It should be 
‘observed, in the first place, that Mr. Bayne “ entirely agrees” 
with Mr. Arnold that Wordsworth was a true and even a great 
poet, but he gives few indications that he has ever been, so to 
speak, “possessed” by Wordsworth’s greatness. He sees 
clearly that he has written some noble poetry, and still more 
clearly that he has .written some that is ignoble; but the 
“power” of which Mr. Arnold speaks has not, we think, been 
strongly felt by Mr. Bayne. 

Here are some of the author’s counts against Wordsworth. 
His poems generally are said to be profoundly depressing, 
many of them “unutterably mournful,” and he shares but 
slightly “that exultation which great poets have in human 
joy.” Again, he “adds less to nature, exercises less of imagi- 
native power, ‘than belongs to great poetry.” His habitual 
method is unimaginative; not that Wordsworth was without 
imagination, but that it awoke seldom, and fails to give the 
right, vital unity of art. The true artist puts a soul into his 





* Two Great Englishwomen: Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronté. With an 
Essay on Poetry, illustrated from Wordsworth, Burns, and Byron. By Peter 
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landscape. Wordsworth treats his subject topographically 
Many of his phrases are sprawling and nerveless, and the 
“sacred energy,” of which Mr. Arnold speaks, is frequently 
absent, exactly at the moment when it is wanted. But not 
oly is Wordsworth’s method unimaginative,—he is too fond 
also, of retailing in verse common-place incidents; “a large 
portion of his existence was passed in what may be 
described as a state of refined spiritual dreaminess, bordering on 
lethargy,” and his thoughts in consequence are apt to be only 
half true. Mr. Bayne has more to add in the same depreciating 
vein. Compared with the genius of Burns, that of Wordsworth 
is said to be lax and slow; “age in Wordsworth is despondent, 
heavy-laden, apathetic; not in Burns,”—and only in style hag 
Wordsworth the advantage of the Scottish poet. Byron, too, is, 
by many degrees, Wordsworth’s superior, and Mr. Bayne jg 
even “ strongly moved” to claim for Mrs. Browning precedence 
of Wordsworth in the procession of English poets. 


We have summed up in a few brief words the most prominent 
charges brought against Wordsworth by Mr. Bayne. Expressed 
with intensity of conviction and charm of style, they are likely 
to influence many readers. If they be true, we venture to think 
that they are fatal to the greatness which the writer accedes 
to this poet. We readily make an admission. Wordsworth 
is sometimes prolix and dull. He does not always know 
whether he is composing poetry or prose, and when he has no 
poetical thought to deliver, he is too honest to write in the 
poetical diction which is so often a substitute for imagination, 
His deficiencies lie upon the surface. He has no wit, no humour, 
no nimbleness of fancy, neither has he the creative faculty 
which exhausts worlds, and then imagines new. He frequently 
mistakes triviality for simplicity, and has a good deal of what 
Mr. Arnold aptly calls “ poetical baggage,” with which we could 
readily dispense. These are faults, no doubt, and they show 
that in some directions Wordsworth’s power was limited; but 
what he lacks in range he gains in depth, and those who have 
once felt “ the magic of his power” can never more escape from 
it. Mr. Bayne considers that Wordsworth’s poems generally 
are profoundly depressing. That some of them are profoundly 
pathetic, we admit readily; witness the story of Margaret, as 
told in the “ Excursion,” but that tale is the very opposite of 
depressing, for the exalted and exalting faith of the poet is 
expressed by the old man who, at the close of the narrative, incul- 
cates on the listener wisdom and cheerfulness, and the very power 
of suffering delineated is in itself in the highest degree exalting in 
the tragic sense. It would be, indeed, a strange contradiction, if 
Wordsworth, who called himself one of the happiest of men, 
and who, according to Rogers, was so joyous and communica- 
tive, had proved a depressing poet. No doubt, he has his fits of 
depression, as all men must have who think and feel; but joy, 
the fruit of hope and faith, is assuredly the motive-power of his 
poetry. It is this that inspires the glorious “Ode on Immor- 
tality,” that breathes through the lovely lines written on the 
banks of the Wye, that fills with serene light the “Ode to 
Duty.” And what poet who was not imbued with the divine 
spirit of joy could have written as Wordsworth has written of 
birds and flowers,—of the cuckoo and the skylark, of the daffodil 
and the celandine, of the solitary Highland lass singing in the 
field and filling the poet’s heart with her music, of the famous 
shepherd whose daily teachers had been woods and rills,— 

“The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills ?”’ 
So far from Wordsworth’s“ habitual mood being unimaginative,” 
it may be questioned whether any poet since Milton has dis- 
played an imagination alike so vivid and so intense. It iss 
Indeed, restricted in range; but Wordsworth, even more than 
Milton, ‘sees into the life of things,” though the poetical terri- 
tory of the latter is grander and more spacious. “I am reading 
over and over again,” writes Landor, “ the stupendous poetry of 
Wordsworth. In thoughts, feelings, and images, not one 
among the ancients equals him; and his language—a rare 
thing—is English.” ‘There may be exaggeration in Landor's 
statement, but it proves, at least, that the imagination of the 
poet held him captive when he wrote. Even Wordsworth’s 
faults—and they are many—are not, like Byron’s, meretricious. 
His work, at its worst, is honest metal, and can never be mistaken 
for pinchbeck. The author compares Wordsworth with Burns, 
to the advantage of the Scottish poet; but the two occupy, we 
think, such distinct positions, that they cannot be fairly placed 
in comparison. It is quite true, as Mr. Bayne observes, that if 
Burns is one of the greatest love-poets of the world, Words- 
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~ th can hardly be called a love-poet at all; and, indeed, all 
that the writer has to say about the darling poet of all Scotch- 
men is, to our thinking, not only beautifully said, but also 
absolutely true. Wordsworth and Burns, however, are poets 

f so different an order that their relative greatness need not 

he discussed. Perhaps a similar remark might be made with 
regard to Byron, who, it should be remembered, felt Words- 
worth’s influence profoundly. Byron, the least artistic of 
poets, was great in passion, in wit, as well as in descriptive 
power. Of some of these qualities Wordsworth was destitute. 
But then, Wordsworth had other qualities, which we believe 
are greater, and likely to prove more lasting,—a belief which 
those whom his poetry has failed to “find” will of course 
{augh to scorn. : 

The “Essay ou Poetry” is followed by a masterly and com- 

rehensive criticism of Mrs. Browning’s poems. We do not know 
of any modern poet in whom the fervour and energy of genius 
are combined with so feeble a perception of what is due to 
art. Her words are winged, but her taste is often execrable, 
and the reader, after being borne to a great height, is sud- 
denly precipitated into the mud. Her lines and stanzas are 
frequently of undying beauty, but, with the exception of a few 
lyrics and sonnets, she has written no poem in which defects of 
form are not as evident as splendour of imagination and 
wealth of fancy. Mr. Bayne is not blind to the faults of this 
wonderful woman, but he is also enthusiastically alive to her 
merits, and his comments as he passes from poem to poem, 
instead of exhausting the reader’s interest in Mrs. Browning, 
will stimulate and strengthen it. For many persons, the most 
attractive portion of the volume will be found in its concluding 
chapters. The account of Chariotte Bronté and her sisters is 
thoughtful and sympathetic. Here, as elsewhere in the 
book, we sometimes read with dissent, but always with pleasure. 

Admirably does the author write about Jane Eyre, about 
Wuthering Heights, about Shirley ; but his estimate of Villette is 
not a high one, and he considers that when she wrote it, Char- 
lotte Bronté’s inspiration had ebbed. We see no signs of this. 
Villette has always struck us as the greatest work of her 
genius, and its hero, Paul Emanuel, is, to our thinking, one 
of the most original characters in English fiction. 

In conclusion, we may add that Mr. Bayne’s book is full of 
the criticism which stimulates thought, curiosity, and some- 
times healthy opposition. Readers who love and admire Jane 
Austen, as we do, will be astounded to read that she is void 
of invention and imagination, and belongs distinctively to 
the minor schools of literary art, and readers who have learnt 
to honour the great names of Dryden and Pope with an admi- 
ration based upon a knowledge of their deficiencies, as well as of 
their greatness, will be still more astounded when they read that 
these men are “ firmly and unanimously denied the distinctive 
glory of poets by the present generation, because they have no 
eye for nature, and have said no tender, heartfelt things, instinct 
with music, about the birds and the brooks.” We hope Mr. 
Bayne is mistaken, we believe he is; but if not, we can only say, 
so much the worse for the present generation ! 
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Braemar; or, Two Months in the Highlands. By “L.R.L.” (S. 
Tinsley and Co.)—The heroine of these two volumes is a Scotch lassie, 
possessing the most enthusiastic admiration for whatever belongs to 
her native land, who relates the every-day life of a couple of months 
spent in the neighbourhood of Braemar, and how she gradually dis- 
covered that the hero had succeeded in conquering her heart. One or 
two sighing swains and their adored objects are introduced, to enliven 
the scene; but the greater part of Braemar is composed of word- 
paintings of scenic effects, and though some of these descriptions are 
graceful and pretty, yet we get a great deal too much of them; and 
they want to be relieved by incidents, of which there are none. The 
author should remember that there is a medium between producing 
a violently sensational novel, and one which is all still life, with 
nothing more exciting than accounts of scenery, picnics, expeditions, 
and rather tame conversations. ‘‘L. R. L.’s” work is fresh and 
perfectly wholesome, but we cannot say we have found much in it, or 
think it very amusing. 

Sacred Palm Lands ; or, the Journal of a Spring Tour. By A. G. 
Weld. (Longmans.)—The authoress of this little volume may be 
honestly congratulated on having achieved a real success. Her 
Journal of a Spring Tour carries us over well-trodden paths, and the 
journalist is never forgetful of the fact. She writes, accordingly, 





with much modesty, and with all becoming deference to such names 
as those of Stanley, Thomson, Tristram, Warren, and Conder, whose 
pages have made the later generation of readers so familiar with Pales- 
tine. But Miss Weld has looked with her own eyes on the various 
scenes through which she travelled from the Great Pyramid to Bey- 
rout. She has formed her own conclusions on several vexed questions, 
such as the actual sites of the Crucifixion and of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the present writer is not prepared to dispute her belief that “the 
fair green hill” just without the Damascus Gate is the true Mount 
Calvary, although she is not unaware of the arguments which have been 
adduced against it, some writers even contending that Calvary was 
not on the northern side of Jerusalem, but on the southern, on 
the slopes of the Valley of Hinnom itself, and alleging that the 
only locality around the Holy City at all suitable for the punishment 
of malefactors was that notable one, which was infamous on account 
of the terrible rites which had defiled it, and which was accursed in 
the popular imagination,—the region where the worm never died, and 
the fire was never quenched. Many more elaborate and learned 
books about Egypt and Judea are in circulation among us, but 
as a vade-mecum of reverent, entertaining, and suggestive travel- 
talk about the countries to which it conducts us, we have not for 
some considerable time met with one which we can more cordially 
recommend to our readers than that of Miss Weld. 


A Death Ring. By E.S.Drewry. 2 vols. (W.H. Moir and Co.) 
—When we say that Mr. Drewry writes for those readers who insist 
upon having an intricate and exciting plot, who willingly condone 
improbability, and who despise the study of character, we shall have 
indicated what manner of book A Death Ring is. It is a story of de- 
tectives and disguises ; of fire, murder, and sudden death ; of snake- 
eyed villains wrapped in military cloaks; of a grand-natured heroine 
who isa professional singer ; and of a gentleman-detective hero, whose 
virtues we have not space to enumerate. Five years before the story 
begins, Sidney Vernon was murdered, for the sake of papers relating 
to a discovery which he had made in chemistry. Olive Vernon, the 
grand-natured, who is Sidney’s sister, and Aubrey Delaware, the 
gentleman-detective, Polmark’s best officer, work together to the 
inevitably successful issue, though had it not been for a necessary 
accident, even their marvellous sagacity would have been wasted. 
The villain deserves a word of acknowledgment for his legitimate 
manner and traditional costume. There are two or three of the 
scenes usually described as thrilling, and one episode of questionable 
taste. The author has told us the grades of eminence in the concert 
world, where the Crystal Palace and the Philharmonic are the loftiest 
peak; in return, or as she would say, en revanche, we have to tell 
her that a druggist’s shop is not the right place in which to look for 
analytical chemists. In plot, the novel belongs to the early Braddon 
age; in sentiment, to a late emotional formation; and in style, to 
the neo-Ouidaesque, or present period. 

Notes of Travel in Fiji and New Caledonia. By J. W. Anderson, 
M.A. (Ellissen and Co.)—There is some entertainment and, we 
should say, some profit to be got out of this volume. Mr. Anderson 
went, we take it, to these parts for practical purposes. He has no 
kind of theory to support, and he states things as he saw them. On 
the whole, the impression that he gives us of the Fijian and his life is 
a favourable one. That the man is better off, as far as his physical 
surroundings are concerned, than the European of the same station 
is unquestionable. It may be questioned whether he is not at least 
equal, morally and intellectually, to the average European of his 
class. The second part of the book treats of the subject of ‘‘ New 
California,’ a country less familiar to most readers than Fiji, and it 
concludes with some speculations about the origin of the Polynesian 
islanders. 

Leo the Great. By the Rev. Charles Gore. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
one of the series of “The Fathers, for English Readers.” The 
subject cannot compare with those which Mr. Gore’s predecessors 
have handled. The great Pontiff, indeed, who met Attila and 
turned him from his purpose of attacking Rofiie, is a striking per- 
sonage. Sois the Bishop who did so much to consolidate the power 
of the Metropolitan See. Still, he remains something of an abstraction 
tous. Heisa great ecclesiastic, but nothing more. We do not know 
him as we know Chrysostom and Augustine. His life is such as that 
of a public man would be whose biography should be written with no 
other material than that supplied by his proceedings in Parliament 
and his despatches. To us, the most interesting thing is Leo’s 
claim to supremacy. For a great saint, he seems to us to have 
come very close to heresy :—‘‘ The position asserted for Peter 
among the other Apostles is not merely that of ‘first among 
equals,’ or even of a superior among iuferiors,—it is something 
generically different ; he is a mediator between Christ and the other 
Apostles; he is the only immediate recipient of sacerdotal grace, and 
what the others receive they receive through him. Leo seems to 
shrink, not unnaturally, from calling Peter the head, from whose life 
the members live; but he calls him a head,—a kind of head, from or 
through which alone grace is derived for the limbs.’’ If these 
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utterances are infallible, “separation from Rome,” 
marks, “is separation from grace, and therefore from Christ.” 


as Mr. Gore re- 
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H E LTENHA M COLLEGE— 

Twelve Scholarships Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May. —Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College. Cheltenham. 


EAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
A and UNDERSTAND SPEICH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by | 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘Thorough education and a happy | 
home ensured.—Apply, “LL. C.,’? care of Miss | 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 


LADY, residing in a healthy part 

a of Edinburgh, wishes to RE -ELVE THREE or 
FOUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight 
years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—For 
Fiver apply to Mrs. GLLLESPIE DICKSON, 1B 
nverleith Row, Edi nburgh. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | 

Head Master—A.@W. YounG, Esq., M.A. London, | 
Gold Medallist in Clagpics, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. 

SECOND TERM begins Tuesday, April 26th, when 
Five Scholarships will be offered for competition, 
open to present and new boys.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A., Tettenhall, Stafford: 
shire 








LEGAL & GEN ERAL LIFE 


| I EATH BROW SCHOOL and 
KINDERGARTEN.—BOYS prepared for the 
Public Schools. —GIRLS for the higher Schools and 


Colleges.—Pr »spectus on pos woe s Mrs. CASE, 
Heath Brow. Hampstead, London, N.V 








1 CONFORMIST 
SCHOOL, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Head Master, Rev. R. ALiriorr, M.A., Trin, Coll., 
Camb 
~The N NEXT TERM begins APRIL 28th. 


ATTS’S PARK, Southampton.— 

Miss ROBERTS EDUCATES, with the help 

of four Masters and certificated Governesses, FOUR- | 

TEEN BOARDERS. Good home. 

University Examiuations, if desired. 

NEXT TERM commences MAY 6th. Prospectus 
sent on application. 


, F AMILY, living in a pleasant 
situation, would receive a LADY (or Two 
Sisters) wishing to come to London for the Educa- 
tional year.—Apply (giving good references) to 
“Q Z,” Messrs. Reynell and Son, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. Reference kindly allowed to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.; R. H. Hutton, Esq., 
Englefield Green, Staines ; and the Rey. J. H. Thom, 
; Ouktield, Green Bank, Liverpool 


ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 
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JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q. 
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FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


E, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Cc, D.C.L. 
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E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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_* HILL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER TERM commences Thursday, Aprit 
28th, 1881. The school-bouse is the residence of the 
Head Master, Dr. Weymouth, and the boarding-house 
that of the Vice-Master, Rev. R. Harley, F.RS., of 
whom particulars as to boarding: house fees, &c , may 
be obtained.—Applications for the Prospectus of the 
| Governors, and for the admission of boys, to be 
| addressed to the Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, 
Esq., D.Lit., Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 
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GENTLEMEN, 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Kensing- 
tun Park, W. —Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. The plan of teaching is similar to that of the 
High Schools. First Professors and certificated 
Governesses, Particular attention to diet and hygiene. 
Terms moderate.—For prospectuses, apply to Princi- 
pal; or to * Lady Superinteudent,” Scholastic Agency, 
17 Hanover Street, Hanover Square, Ww. 


LE YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlods 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 





B. HUNTER, M.D., ée. 
Resident Physicians {MiOS. MACCALL M. D, &, 
Numerous PN have been made (eapeei- 
| ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
| room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply t0 
the MANAGER, 


JROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
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EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
| ADVANTAGES. 
| Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL, 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
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De enema . 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
“ Be Street, London. 
Royal Charter for the Education 


Incorporated by ranting Certificates of Know- 


of Women and for G 


z M BEGINS for School and 
ba BAST Ee AY. April 25th, The Entrance Ex. 
soothe for the College begins on FRIDAY, April 
anins or the School on SATURDAY, April 23rd. 
y ddition to the ordinary four years’ course in 
In lege a higher course is also in operation for 
dg reparing for the Degree Examinations of 
Popils Per and in connection with this about 


iversity, Ps 
angel of Lectures are given as well as the 


meee retary ‘desires specially to draw attention 
om School connected with the College for ‘tirls 
ander fourteen years of age. : 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 

sors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
- miners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate 
for the Examination of Schools. Copies of the Re. 
or s may be had at the Office. The system followed 
ihe School is the best preparation for the work of 
the College, and its efficiency is attested by the 


Reports. 





HIGHER COURSE. 
FoR STUDENTS ABOVE EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


1. English Literature, from 1603 to 1660. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m, ; to 
begin April 28th. 

9. English Language, By Professor Henry Morley. 
On Thursdays, at 10 a.m. ; to begin April 28th. 

3, French. Origines et Formation de la Langue 
Francaise. By V. Kastner, Officier d’Académie, On 
Fridays, at 3 p.m.; to begin April 29th, 

4. English Constitutional History (1678-1701). By 
H.Craik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m.; to begin 
April 27th. ‘ 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tues- 
days, at 3 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

6, Mathematics. Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Fridays, 
at415 p.m.; to begin April 29th. 

7, Physiology : the Special Senses. By Mrs. Bovell 
Sturge, M.D, On Wednesdays, at 3.15 p.m. ; to begin 
April 27th. 

8, Geology. By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
F.G.8. On Saturdays, at 10a m.; to begin April 30th. 

9. Harmony. By John Hullah, LL.D. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Cuemistry). By J. M. 
Thomson, F.C.8. On Thursdays, at 3p.m.; to begin 
April 28th. ; : 

ll. Latin. For the London University B.A. 
degree. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays, 
at 1230p.m.; to begin April 26th. 

12. Greek History, from 405 to 358 Bc. By A. 
Rankine, B.A. On Mondays, at 10a.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

13. Practical Botany. By Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.LS. F.G.8. On Mondays, at 3p.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

‘ee for each course of ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

The first Lecture of each Course will be free; the 
Fee for any subsequent single lecture will be 5s. 

Associates of Queen’s College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees, 

Inquiries may be made by letter addressed to the 
Secretary to April 20th, thereafter until the opening 
of the term at the College between 1la.m. and 3 p.m. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 


TURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
— Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
ight Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
ake gg of pe and Farm, List of 
olarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 
Principal. ps, Ip ’ pply 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
{a the South-Down Country; two hours from Town 
REFEREES. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The LorD CHANCELLOR. 
The BisHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 
The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CukisT CHURCH. 
The HEAD MASTFRS of CHARTERHOUSE, Ihuosy, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Potersfleld, Hants. 


D°veR COLLEGE. 


President EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A CHAPEL and another New BOARDING HOUSE 
have recently been completed; each Boarder will 
now have a separate bedroom. 

The Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the past year, 

Tuition from 138 to18 Guineas, Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
tke Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


wy T ‘ ‘ > 
Our TON HIGH SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 
President of the Council, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Th Vice-President, 
¢ Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
T Head Mistrese.—Miss WOODS. 
oY Second Term of 1881 will begin on SATUR- 
an April 30th. New Pupils to attend at 9.15 a.m. 
toe RIDAY, April 29th, for the Entrance Examina- 





“¢ gizniasion, application should be made to the 
+ -» Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton, : = 





HE COUNCIL of FIRTH R OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
COLLEGE, Sheffield, intend to appoint a \ SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor either in | for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
the Literary or in the Mechanical Department of the | fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
College. may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
These Departments will comprehend respectively | in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
the a Subjects :— MASTER, Rossall School, Fieetwood. 
1. Classics, History, Literature, Political | 4 ppa ws cece iri RN UIT 
Economy, Moral Science. : N RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
2. Mathematic:, Mechanics, Engineering, L as BOARDERS Gentlemen from India, the 
Geology, Physics. Colonies, or the Provinces; Students or otherwise, 
Applicants are requested to state in which of these | Who desire a home in Town while preparing for pro- 
Departments they would be prepared to act a3 Pro- | fessional or public life. High-class references. 
fessor, and which of the Subjects in that Department | Terms on application.—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


they would be prepared to undertake. TAT 7 — r 103% mn Bi 
The Salary of the said Principal will be £500 per | JQ RENCH GALLERY, 129 Pall Mall. 
annum, with half the fees of his own Classes. —The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
The Council will only make the appointment in | BITION of PICTURES, by Artists of the Continental 
event of suitable candidates presenting themselves. Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon. W. E, 
Candidates are requested to give full particulars | Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, Dr. 
concerning age, experience, and any Academical | Di'linger. and other works by Franz Lembach), is 
a bcd may ue gained, together with | NOWOPEN. Admission, 1s. 
any other information likely to affect the decision > 7 r 
of the Council. The names of three gentlemen to OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
whom references may be made should be given, but The Photophone, popularly explained and 
no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked | illustrated by experiments. The Great Lightning 
for. Inductorium ; a Popular Astronomical Lecture, illus- 


Applications to be sent on or before the 25th day of | trated by beautiful Dissolving Views and Effects, &c., 
April next, to by Mr. J. L. King. Musical Sketches of a high and 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. amusing order, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Magical Art in 

Firth College, Sheffield, March 24th, 1881. 


Perfection, by Professor R. Hellis. Costume Recitals, 
by Madame Katharine Hickson. Electric Railway 
S TUTTGART.—The 
KJ COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 


ENGLISH | Leotard ana Blondin, the Wonderful Automata. 
Diving Bell, &c.—Admission to the whole, ls. Open 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. | from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A SPECIFIC 
TONGA, FOR NEURALGIA. 
See Papers in the Lancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WILLIAM MurrgELt, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Luss, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 











SAUCE. 








* A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth wera 
bad. Three doses cured her.”—‘' A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in threo days.”"— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 
the ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’—‘ W. H., aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upper lip, aud side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of wator every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 43 61 and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
singdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on haying the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Best and Most Certain Remeay in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHUA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on tha 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies vach bottle. 
SoLeE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d. 23 9d, 49 6d. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
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r | ‘HE CASE of GEORGE WILSON, the Pit-lad.—The 

Rev. Edward Liddell, Rector of Jarrow-on-Tyne, begs to acknowledge, with 
grateful thanks, the receipt of further Subscriptions for the benefit of George 
Wilson, the particulars of whose case appeared inthe Spectator of the 19th ult. :— 


W. Bracken, Esq. -£2 0 0 | Rey. Francis de Soyres £1 0 0 
Mrs. Booty and ©. 8. Say, Esq. 1 0 0} Anon., Porchester Terrace ... 2 0 0 
Raikes Currie, Esq. ... 10 0 0| Miss Martineau . 076 
Mrs. Burns ee coe we 1 0 0! Pupils of William ‘Sowler, Esq. 012 0 
— Thursfield, Esq, ove «. 0 5 0|A. V. Dicey, Esq. - 5 0 0 
Miss Edington + fe .. 2 0 0| Walter phon i, MP. ... 500 
E. M. M. ae 20 4 0) Mdlle. Anna Von Miclecka ... 0 3 0 
William Smart, Esq. ooo +. 010 0} Herbert Cowie, Esq. . 100 
C. C. Cotterill, Esq. sits .. 010 0! John Adington Symonds, Esa. 300 
E. B. Huddersfield, on «. 2 0 O John Joicey, eh M.P 5 0 0 
Mrs. Cook 2 0 0. T. Hatteridge, Esc 07 6 
The fund now in » tae amounts to £146 9s 6d. 


pues cITy of LONDON FIRE INSUR AN CEC SOMPANY, 


( ) 
OFFICRS—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E. Knight. 
Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson. Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. Robert Morley, Esq. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. Alderman G.S. Nottage. 
Hon, Reginald Capel. —s Leigh jam, Esq., 
Spencer Gore, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Basil Huth, Esq. W. J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., C.B. Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq. 
General Manager—L. C. Phillips. 
Th’s Company insures alm»st every description of property in the United 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Rescate for iodine invited. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ‘and GLOBE FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Funds of the Company exceed ..,,........000 £5,800,000, 
The Net Income for 1879 exceeded ....... REE 


The magnitude of the Company's Business enables it to accept Insurances on 


the most favourable terms, 
ESTABLISHED 1836 
Total Claims Paid ............ £16,052,363, 
Life Department.—In the new Participating Series (Table B), the large 
reversiouary Bonus of 35s per cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies 
in that class was declared for the Quiuquenuium ended December, 18738. 


No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of Partnership. 








OFFiCES.—Liverpool. London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities | 
may be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from any of its Agents.,—Applica- | 
tions for Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day should be paid within fifteen | 
days therefrom. | 

LONDON OFFICES.—CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. | 





i 
A N D 


HEAL SON 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and §0N, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, 7 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


DOULTON WARE, 


As inferior Imitations of oe celebrated ART STONE WARR are being 
introduced, -Messrs. DO ON beg to inform the public that their 4 
PRODUCTIONS bear an oneal stamp, with the name in full, “ DOU At 
LAMBETH, a with the year of manufacture. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


< Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

his process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who ha: 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout ail tire 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years. Full purticulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


i ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
tas ORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
amas S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
aise S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12 


I ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH LOMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 




















’ | YHE NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND UARDIAN 
COMPANY, Limited. Df 
NOTICE ‘s hereby given, that the LIST of APPLI- 
CATIONS for SHARES in this Company will CLOSE 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst., for London; and the 
following day, at two o’clock, for the Country. 
By order. 


Established 1821. 


FIRE and 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, | 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBoT, Esq., M.P. 


LIFE APER MONEY, the Money of Civi- 
lisation; GOLD MONEY, the Money of 

Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By JAMgs 

HARVEY. 

| Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


OLLEGE HOME 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G | 
a 40 Charing Crose, London, 8 ye Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 719 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


JHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Esq. 


| Frederick H. Janson, Esq 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. | Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Right Hon. q. J. Poco \ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. Charles F. Devas,Esq. | | Lefevre, M-P. | 39 OXFORD STREET, &. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. Sir b.. alter R. crea, — W. Lubbock, | | See 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. | aad : 7 

fos fe | Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | been B. Martin, Esq. _ . FIREIRONS STOVES, 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. | James Goodson, Exq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. | 1 RANGES P &e. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, | Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Jun , Esq. | REGISTER STOVES.........from £9 9 Oto £36 00 
Incorporated by “bey  to August nig Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. | CHIN A-TILED do. 3 8O0to 38 00 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. rE are : Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, | DOG STOVES............0...- 012 0to 20 00 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BRowNg. | FENDERS, Bronzed or Black — — 9 39to 10-00 
lect bills payable at Bombay Galmitta, Colombo Share Capitalat present ye ae | Do. STEE L and ORMULU — 2 20to 9150 
(Agencies at several inland “towns), Hong Kong invested te - £1,000,000 | Fe nder Frames for Tile Hearths 1 10to 10 00 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at. several Total Funds upwards of... ss. 2,981,000 | MARBLE do. do. 2 00to 10 06 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- | Total Annual Income, nearly vee 500,000 PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 1 10to 10 00 
pore, Sydney ‘(Agencies at several inland’ towns) N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day | Fire Irons, set of three ...... — 0 43to 6100 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Crenlar Should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the | | Do. Rests for Tile Hear ths, prpair 012 Oto 15106 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts | 48en's, on or before the 9:h day of April, 1881. |GAS and HOT-WATER WORK. — ESTIMATES 


of the World. 
They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 


ESTABLISHED 1351. | FREE. 


I IRKBECK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


BAN K.— 
. 23 10d per gall. 





COLZA OIL, highest quatity .. 


British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the Gurrent Accounts opened according to the usual prac. | KEROSINE do. : safe and ‘nodovous ls 41 


same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &e., tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the do. 
They also receive Deposits for fixed | minimum monthly ba!ances, when not drawn below | = ; 

No commission charged for keeping Accounts. W ILLIAM S. BURTON 
The Bank a!so receives money on Deposit at Three | 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank | tains upwards of 85) Illustrations of his unrivalled 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the | Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONG- 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and | 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of | > 3.1 EWMAN 
Letters of Credit and Circular 39 OXFORD STREET ; BET: & en, 3, and 4 N 

% ; Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on | 

Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be ' application. FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


for const:tuents. 

periods on terms which may be ascertained at their | ¢25, 

Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Cuief Manager. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 


prev IDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! Bick d Sh 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a St0cks an eh 
secured by a policy of the | 
RAILWAY PASSENGE RS ASSURANCECOMPANY | — 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds | 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 


March 3lst, 1880. 
OLLOWAY’S 


PILLS.—A Cure for Abscesses, Piles, Fistula, 
and Sores of every description.—The very satisfactory ~ dite Ww Ro’ 

results arising from the use of this invaluable Oint- | ag tel to ng i? png hors, Limited, Bore 
ment, when the patients have been suffering from | 1tisa Distilleries, Belfast; or a 


do., 5 gals. and upwards Is 3d 
sends a 
CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It con- 


ERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 


BE DDING, &e., wiih lists of price:. 


| D® NVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

_ is recommended by the ——. bipeoren 
JEN'TMEN'L and) preference to French Brandy. They hol 

ya > alg, | stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks aud 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 


4 Beaufort B Buildings. Strand, W.C. 





BONUS ALLOWED TO INSUREKS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, and West- _ Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing tp 

CORNHI my L, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


O LURIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 61, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





any of the above disorders, have induced the Medical | Seo 
Profession to introduce it into the hospitals and their | ry " 
private practice, and in many instances where the | HROAT 
sufferer was considered incurable, Holloway’s Oint- | 
ment, iu conjunction with his Pills, have relieved the | 
most ‘desper: ate cases. They are also unequalled for 
the cure of scrofula, scurvy, and all diseases of the 
skin, and the cures they effect are not merely partial | the act 
and temporary, for by their purifying powers. they | - = at the moment Cn Ko trenge only in 
bring about a marvellous and complete change in the lb of suc ae ~oore sr ntetled li JAMES Eres a0 
whole system, enabling it, with renovated powers, to | oe esteceaiane te London.” A letter 
resist the approach of all future attacks of similar | | received : :—"Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interes 
> to k t, fter an extended tria' 
REMA KABLE, VERY REMARKABLE) Fal Swe wean Jujubes of considerable benedt 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of +,, | (with or without medical treatment), in almost 
AM PLOUGH S PYRETIC SALINE, | forms of throat-disease. They soften and on & 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | voice, In no case can they do any harm. — Phy- 
/and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- | faithfully, @oRDoN HotmeEs, L.R.C.P.E, Seales 7 
| vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemista | 3ician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Yo‘irmary.’ 


IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Gigoortaes 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity 
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: amaum, by which means it can be manufactured at a cost considerably less than 
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THE MERSEY SALT AND BRINE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). ‘ 








Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their Shares. 





CAPITAL, £250,000, in 25,000 SHARES of £10 EACH. 


First Issue of 20,000 Shares. Payable 10s. per Share on Application, 10s. on Allotment, and the balance in calls not exceeding £2 per 
Share, at intervals of not less than three months. If no Allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full. Provision has been made 
for vesting £10,000 in the hands of Trustees, to secure payment of Interest half-yearly, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, during the 


period of construct ion. 





TRUSTEES. | BANKERS. 
National Provincial Bank of England (Limited), 112 Bishopsgate 


The Honourable Norman Grosvenor, 35 Park Street, Grosvenor Street Within, E.C. (also Manchester, Liverpool, and Branches). 


Square. : Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
George Behrend, Esq. (Messrs. Bahr, Behrend, and Ross), Liverpool. Parr’s Banking Company, Warrington, Runcorn, Widnes, and 
| Branches. 
DIRECTORS. Soricirors—Messrs. Baxters and Co., 5 and 6 Victoria Street, S.W. 
The Right Honourable HENRY CECIL RAIKKES, Llwynegrin, Mold, BROKERS. 
and St. Martin’s House, Chester (Chairman). Messrs. Tatham, Robinson, and Henry, London. 


Lightly Simpson, Esq., Director (late Chairman) of the Great Eastern Messrs. T. and T. G. Irvine, London. 
Railway Company (Vice-Chairman). Messrs. Fielder and Abercrombie, Manchester. 


T, Graham Balfour, Esq., F.R.S. (Director City of Glasgow Life, Avpitors.—Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co., 3 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Assurance Company). Buomunn. 
The Honourable Ashley G. J. Ponsonby (Director of Submarine Tele- | J. F, Bateman, Esq., C.E., F.R.S., we., 16 Great George Street, 
graph Company). | Westminster, S.W. 
George Stewart Hazlehurst, Esq., The Elms, Runcorn. | SecretarY—Mr. John Wilson Theobald. 
James Lawrie, Esq. (James Lawrie and Co.), 63 Old Broad Street, E.C. | Orrices.—No. 8 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


Particular attention is called to the annexed R&port of J. F. Bateman, Esq , 
C.E., F.R.S., the Company's Engineer, in which the Works for raising the Briue 
and conveying it to Runcorn are described as of a very simple character, Mr. 
Bateman estimates their cost, exclusive of that of the Evaporating Works, at 
£106,.00, Contracts have been entered into with Messrs. Smith, Finlayson, and 
at existing works in the Salt Districts, and also generally for the purposes speci- | Co., of Westminster, for the execution of the general Works, and with Messrs. 
fied in the Memorandum of Association. The arrangements will include the | James Watt and Co., of Soho, Birmingham, fur the machinery, at prices within 
supply of Brine in its natural state to the Chemical Manufacturers of Runcorn, | the above estimate. 
and a subsequent extension to Widnes and St. Helen’s is also contemplated. The various Agreements for leases and way-leayes have been granted to Mr. 

With these objects in view, the Company acquires the transfer of a very | Thomas Coglan Horsfall, but only as agent for Mr. Godfrey Joachim Aman, who 
valuable Agreement from Mr. Smith-Barry for lease for a term of 99 years, at | is the promoter of the Company, and who joins Mr. Horsfall ia the Assignment of 
royalties under 2d per ton of salt—the rates ordinarily paid in theDistricts being | these Agreements. 

‘about 6d per ton. Important way-leaves over all the intervening estates, enab'ing | The Price agreed to be paid to Mr. Aman for the transfer of these very valuable 
the Brine to be eonveyed from Northwich to Runcorn, a distance of 13 miles, have | Agreements is the sum of £27,500 in cash, together with 1,250 fully paid-up Shares 
also been arranged, and an admirable site has been arranged for the works at the | in the Company of £10 each. Mr. Aman will pay a sum of £10,000 to the Trustees, 
latter town, in close proximity to the Dock and Basin of the Bridgewater Naviga- | in order to provide interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on the paid-up 
tion, and including siding communication with the London and North-Western | capital of the Company during tha period of construction up to the delivery of 
Railway. the Brine at Runcorn. He also bears and will indemnify the Company against all 

By virtue of these leases and way-leaves the Company will possess special, if | expenses incidental to its formation, with the exception of the charges of its owa 
not absolutely exclusive, advantages for the supply of Brine to the great con- | Solicitors, anda sum equivalent to 1} per cent, on the amount of the present issue, 
suming centres. to pay for brokerage, &c. 

The Salt trade, with the exception of Coal and Iron, is the most important | ,. Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for an official quota- 
wineral industry in the kingdom. | tion of the Shares of the Company. en se emia * » 

The Cheshire Salt District yields four-fifths of the total supply, furnishing | = acum babe tlre re ‘a Gamuome eas go oe + 
ae on rien dd annum for export from Liverpool, and upwards of 400,000 to cane Viaaa Geceea Westminster :— ” , : 3 

"i 2 , aber eae . : 

jo engl ag aap ngpmabeningseur namie One dated the 29th day of March, 1881, made between Thomas Coglan Horsfall 


HIS Company is formed for the purpose of raising Brine from the great Salt 
Deposits on the Estate of A. H. Smith-Barry, Esq., of Marbury, Cheshire, 
conveying it in iron pipes to the Port of Runcorn, on the Mersey, and erecting 
there extensive Works, capable of ultimately producing 200,000 tons of Salt per 


The existing Salt Works in the Cheshire District, though carrying on a pro- , frey Joachim Aman of the second part, and ‘’homas 
sperous trade, are subject to heavy charges in respect of dues, freights, &c., on | bg oe for the Company, of the third phon being the 
astered via the River Weaver to Runcorn and Liverpool, the rates charged Agreement for purchase by which the Company will acquire the Agree- 
Salt rade being 2s 6d and 3s 6d per ton respectively; the cost of common | ments for leases therein set forth, subject to the performance of the obliga- 

at Norwich being about 53 per ton. If destined for export from Runcorn, tions by such Leases aud Agreements for Leases imposed upon the 
+ Al gg aay be tea Seer ea from the barges into sea- | Lessee :— 

y vessels. ese heavy charges will be avoided, and this Company will be in | rhe 1: wi u, - 
& position to command the bulk of the coasting and foreign trade ee Runcorn, | ma Scshoar, tae ag or gal cuales iatinniakaaantbicaten 


ave at present 200,000 tons per annum and also largely supply the Liver- 
pool Market. : ” a 

Coal or Slack, which is largely consumed in the manufacture of Salt, is cheaper 
t Runcorn than at Northwich. ; 

By acquiring the various concessions above detailed. this Company will effect One dated the 4th day of =m 1881, between Algernon Charles Talbot and 
saving equivalent to 20 per cent. on all Salt mavufactured at the Kuncorn Thomas Coglan = a by. 1932, made between the said f. C. Horsfall 
Norks-; and this in addition to the saving in the cost of coal, whilethe excep. | One dated the 30th day of roges Aagie made wraerMy Spin sis 
tionally favourable rates on which the rvyalties are based will enable the Brine of the first part, the said G. J. Aman of the second part, and the said T. J. 
tak elivered at Runcorn at lower charges than are generally paid by the Salt Woods of the third _ er ee | heer gb pre er 

mfacturers at Northwich. Cony ae RENE SASYLED EDS: MONS AGES aS 
After the most careful calculations including the cost of wear-and-tear, &c Pee ee Y 
8, . - » XC, » data 3 E f March, 1881, made between the Company of the one 
i is anticipated that the profit on the manufacture of Salt alone at Runcorn will | Onn aoe bikk, Cabanon, and Company of the pe eo part, being 
lea the Company to pay dividends of at Jeast 20 per cent, on the capital sub- the above-mentioned coutract for the construction of the general works. 
" One dated the 30th day of March, 1831, made between the Company of the one 


One dated the 10th day of January, 1881, between Thomas Clarke and John 


Highfletd and Thomas Coglan Horsfali. 
One dated the 13th day of January, 1881, between Charles James Lawton and 


Thomas Coglan Horsfall. 


., A further source of eventual profit is anticipated from the supply of Brine in | part, and Messrs. James Watt and Company of the other part, being the 
its natural state to the chemical manufacturers of Widnes, St. Helen’s and Run- | above-mentioned Contract for the construction of the machinery. 

corn, for utilisation in various branches of their irade. If satisfactory arrange- | One dated the 23rd day of February, 1831, and made between the Company of 
—, can be made with the authorities and manufacturers, the Directors will be | the one part, and Messrs. Baxters and Co., Messrs. James Watt and Co., 
willing to supply Widnes with Brine by means of lighters, as soon as possible John Frederick Bateman, Esq., Messrs. Smith, Finlayson, and Co., and J. 


after the completion of the line of pipes from Northwica to Runcorn. | Wilson Theobald, Esq., of the other part, exoneruting the Company from 
The Salt Works in the Northwich district, in consequence of the continual ex. | claims in respect of professional services in the event of the deposited monev 

traction of Brine, are subject to such occasional subsidences as occurred in | being returned to the Shareholders. . 

R ember last, when six Works were disabled The Works of the Company at | _ Prospectuses and Forms of Application, together with full Report by Mr. John 
uucorn will not be subject to such contingeney; they will be built upon solid | Frederick Bateman, C.K., F.R.S.S., London and Edinburgh, may be obtained at 

round, nearly 15 miles distant from the Salt Districts. the Company’s Bankers, Brokers, or by letter addressed tu the Secretary. 
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| & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





Govrs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


porn MEATS; also, 





E* SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


i RTLE SOU P, ana. JE LLY, walk ober 
GPECIALITIES © “for IN VALIDS 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
‘MAYFAIR, W. 


M: APPIN AND WE BB'S 
CANTEENS. 


a BUILDINGS, 


Ox a ST., 
V ., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s Iya and 28! 9d | per b box. | 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 
URKEY, wr ERS SIAN, 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest De assigns, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S yyrys CARACAS COCOA, 
A choice e d Cocc 
coco A! ; = usec eenente goa eabeabaepetiete.” 
_ —Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
oa) | oe 

FRY’S -yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the a oil extracted. 
J. RY and SONS. 


Go RHEU oa LUMBAGO, 
& 


¢ 
et TV AN’ [ RELIEF and RAPID 
CU 
E ADE" 'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Fuce, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious, 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and svld by all Caemists, in bottles, 
1s 144; three in one, 2s 9:1. 

Ask for EADE’'S GOUT and ROUEUMATIC PILLS. 








—————___ 


WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD 
AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844, 


Rev. W, H. DALLINGER, F.R.S, 
H. M. SHERA, Esq., MA” LL.D. 
R. SHINDLER, Esq., M.A., (Lond, 


And Eighteen Assistant: Masters and Professors, 





GOVERNOR AND a ooo 
HEAD MASTER ... 
SECOND MASTER.. 





The Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training. The eo, 
study is fally adapted to the requirements of the present time, and to the prospective wants of the pw " 
who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or for professional o wes 
mercial life, are provided with the most efficient ‘aids. T com. 


BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Spriac, y, 
and Instrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by accomplished Professors. » Vocal 

The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of Natural Science, and gi 
weekly Lectures and Class instruction in Practical Zoology and Botany, &c. sires 

Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. Allen, Esq., F.C.S. 

Scholarships are awarded worth £300 a year, 

Prospectuses by application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidit 
easy flow, and durability. y 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do no} 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


MACFARLANE’S” CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 


Contractors by apparent to Her Majesty’s War ae 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, can possibly exist where the ANTISEPTIO APPARATUS, 
is used, It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot 
get out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, draine, 
and sewers.—Cost 36s. 

















ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 
Apply to the Secretary, 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD I&ISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—'' Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WIiILtL Ss’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


| _“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES 9 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
MENTHOLEU M, Le VOICE LOZENGE 


has been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 
THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 

study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 

MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yot | and clearness of tone were the objecis aimed at 

presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much carefal 4 
Muscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous 

affections. A few drops applied externally afford | 


— observation, Ri at length prepared 
Lozenge known a 
instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, 'DOUGHTY’S “VOICE LOZENGE. 
post tree, 1s 34, Sa, So, | “Of all Chemists, 1s, 28 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 


Dépot: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward | F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
Street, London, E.C, J _ 1 eae kdward Street, London, E.C. 


THE BEST ‘AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S. 
| FOR 


See Testimonials. 





KINAHAN’S 





WHISKY. 




















FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Barrisn Mepicat Journat.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUREBS 
J. R. NEAVE and CO. Fordingbridge, England. 
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1 NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for APRIL, 1881, price 2s 6d, 

IMPOTENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 

Fe a Kirehbamnmer, General Staff, Austrian 





qonnixc-MEX AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By 
onus 452 ‘7s Passion Drama, By Lionel 
Tennyson. 


By Mrs. Surr. 


JRIMINALD. 
Tuk CHILD CRIMIN By the Marquis of 


or FsupaL LAWS. 


REFORY , 
ps TAQ eMart. By Frederick Wedmore, 
ReBEccais. By R. D. Green Price. 


opHig pR Diperot. By Paul Janet, 
oa the Institute of France. 
THE INCOMPATIBLES. By Matthew Arnold. : 
BrsINESS IN THE House OF COMMONS. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Sherbrooke. 
0, KEGAN PavuL and Co.. London. . 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


sin CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS oy eae 

IN OF RBLIGION. By the Duke of Argyll. 

= soot AFRICAN QUESTION :—1. The Boers at 

Home. By J.J. Muskett. 2. On the Management 
of the Native Tribes. By the Rev, Bransby Key. 

EpGaR QuINET. By Richard Heath. a 

Some NEW PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS. _By tho Editor. 

Tarke PorMs. By the Lord Bishop of Derry; 

Edwin Arnold, C.S.T.; and the Hon. Roden Noel. . 

Tue ARROGANCE OF MODERN SCEPTICISM. By Francis 


gieet or CARLYLE. By the Author of ‘ The 
Moral Influence of George Eliot.” 

Paince BISMARCK’S SCHEMK OF COMPULSORY In. 
sunANcK. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

Hesrew ETHICS IN EVIDENCE OF THE DATE OF 
Heprew Documents. By R. S. Poole. 

TURKEY AND GREECE. By Edgar Lenormand, 

Tue CouRT OF HANOVER. An Introduction to some 
Chapters of Secret History. By Oscar Meding 
(Gregor Samarow). 

SrraHan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 256. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 

LovETHe Deer. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 10. 
“In the Net.”—11. Reparation.—12. Drifting. 

RamBLEs AMONG Books. No. 2. Autobiography. 

NIGHTINGALE AND Cuckoo. By Alfrea Austin. 

Tur YourH OF HENRY THEFirTH. By Alex. Charles 
Ewald. 

TimasITHEOS. By Edmund W. Gosse. : 

Winter Nicuts at Davos. (Leaves from the Diary 
of an Invalid.) 

A PoacuInG ADVENTURE. 

Tue Census oF 1881. : 

A Grape FroM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chaps. 14. A Confession.—15. 
The Call.—16. Ella is given her ‘‘ Chance.’’—17. Mr. 
Josceline becomes Confidential. —18. A Double 
Game. 

London: Smitn, Erper, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1881. No. DOCLXXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part VI. 
SHADWELL’S LIFE OF LORD CLYDE. 
FREAKS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
LIGHTER SPANISH POETRY, IN ENGLISH Metre. By 
“HK.” 
VALLOMBROSA. 
RouND Dewta’s BASKET. 
OLD ScoTtisn Socrery. 
GREECE AND HER CLAIMS. 
WittraM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
Now ready, for APRIL, price 1s, post free. 
i laos EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 
S. Cox. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Gop rx Nature aND IN Historr. By the late 
_ _ Rey. P. Thomson, M.A. 
2, Tue PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE LAMP. By Rev. 











. Cox. 

3. Toe Historican Curist oF St. Pavt. By Rey. 
G. Matheson, D.D. 

4. AssyRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS, By 
Rey. K. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

5. Our Lorp’s Usk or THF OLD TesTAMENT, By Rey. 
Edgar ©. 8. Gibson, M.A. 

6. ABRAHAM’S OFFERING OF ISAAC. 

ays H. Godwin, D.D. 

7. Tor House or Mary. 
M.A 


g 


By Rev. John 
By Rev. Henry Burton, 


- THE MIND THAT WAS IN Curist. 


London : Hopper and Stoverton, 27 Paternoster 


APRIL Number now ready, 1s. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 
Edited by Rev. Wintis Propyn NEVINS. 
a : CONTENTS. 
- CARDINAL NEWMAN AS A ROMAN CONTROVER- 
_ SIALIST., By the Editor, 2 
2. VINCENZO GroBeRTT, By Mrs, L. M. Scott. 
3. REPLY TO “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION."—II, By 
at the Rev. Thomas W. Mossman, 
- THE Diskstastisuep CHURCH OF IRELAND. By the 
: ey. Courtenay Moore, 
5. DESCENT OF IRIaH HOLY ORDERS 
_ , Canon Crosthwaite, 
‘2 “ INDEX " AND LITERATURE. 
er SERVICE PUBLISHING Co,, 8 Salisbury Court, 
i Hopes and Ficais, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
- BANKS, Promenade, Cheltenham 


By the Rev. 


RUSKIN. 





IMPORTANT REMAINDERS, &c. 


Bibliographical Account 
of the Books published, and Contributions to 
Magazines from 1834 to 1879. By Joun Rusx1n. 
Well bound in cloth, 3s 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


DICKENS: a Bibliographical List of 


his Writings from 1834 80, 
2s 6d; by post, 2s 9d. 


DICKENS’S “STRANGE GENTLE- 
MAN,” a Comic Burletta, by ‘‘ Boz.’’. Post 8vo, 
1837, sewed, 3s, printed in fac-simile of the scarce 
original, from which this could not be distin- 
guished. 


BURMA: Past and Present, with 


Personal Reminiscences of the Country. B 
Lieutenant-General Fytrcue. Coloured Illustra- 
tions of Hunting, Adventures, Natural History, 
Costumes, &c.; folding Map, 2 handsome vols. 
8vo (pub. £1 10s.), 8s. 1878 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, EARL of 

. LEICESTER, LIFE of, with special reference to 
the Parliamentary History of his Time. By 
GEORGE WALTER PROTHERO. 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 
3s 6d (pub. at 9s . 


CHURCH and STATE: their Relations 


Historically Developed. By HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 
Translated by E. Fatrrax Tay.or. 2 thick vols. 
Syo, 12s (pub. at £2 23). 1877 


Well bound in cloth, 


GIFTS TO FREE LIBRARIES. 
ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, con- 


sisting of Voyages and Travels, Biographies, 
Scripture History, Poetry, Arts and Sciences, 
Bohn’s Libraries, &c., all in good condition, care- 
fully packed and sent carriage free on receipt 
of £5. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, chiefly 


12mo and post 8vo, on nearly the same Subjects 
as the above Lot, sent carriage free on receipt 
of £2 10s. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES of 
NOVELS, each in 2 or 3 vols., all in good condi- 
tion, sent carriage paid on receipt of £2 10s. 


CHAS. HINDLEY, 8 Booksellers’ 
Strand, W.C. 


Row, 


Quarterly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. II. The Captivity. 
By Prof. J. E. CARPENTER. 


The OBLIGATIONS of DOCTRINAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION, A Discussion. Il. By J. E. Symzs, 
Sir R. K. WILSON, Bart., HENRY SIDGWICK, 
&e. 


REJOINDER. 
By H. W. Crosskry, F.G.S. 


The MEDICAL PROFESSION and its MORALITY, 


The RELIGIOUS FORCES of the REFORMATION 
ERA. By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


MONASTIC REMINISCENCES. 
By R. R. SUFFIELD. 


The REASONABLENESS of EVOLUTION. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 


GEORGE ELIOT and THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By GEORG SARSON, 
NOTES snd NOTICES. 
By T. W. Rays-DAvips, WILLIAM DORLING, 
SAMUEL SHARPE, &c. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., Fleet Street. 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
e APRIL, 1881. No. CXVII. New Series, No. 
Sl, 35s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

TEACHINGS OF THE SPHYGMOGRAPH IN GENERAL 
PARALYSIS OF THE INSANE. By W. Bevan Lewis, 
L.R.C.P. 

CEREBRAL LOCALISATION. Illustrated by a case of 
Brain Injury. By William Julius Mickle, M.D. 

THE CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
TRAINING OF THE IMBECILE. By David Brodie, M D, 

ON HYPERTROPHY OF THE BRAIN IN IMBECILES, By 
Fletcher Beach, M.B. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF HeReDITy. By James R. Duplop, 
M.B. 

CRIMINAL INSANE IN CEYLON. By J. W. Plaxton, 
M K.C.S. 

GUDDEN'’S METHOD IN THE INVESTIGATION OF THK 
ANATOMY OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
James Hyslop, M.B. 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter — Reviews — Psychological Retrospect — 
Notes and News, &c. 

London: J. and A. CuorcsiLtt, New Burlington 

Street. 
DJHILIP HENRY’S DIARIES, from 

1655 to 1696, are Written with a Crowquill in 

Goldsmith's Almanacks, which measure 4in. by 2in, 

—Will the Owners of such communicate with MATH 

H. LEE, Hanmer, Whitchurch, Salop. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Love-Knots. By the Author of 
“Ursvta’s Love-Strorr,” &e. 3 vols. 


Beside the River. By Mrs. 


MAcqQvorn, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.’’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 
By Mrs. 


(Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Harry Joscelyn. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


Just published, in large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
OETHE’S FAUST. A New 
Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse; with a 
complete Introduction and copious Notes. By JamEs 
Apey Brirps, B.A., F.G.S. 

“Tn not a few passages furnishes a more exact and 
faithful rendering than any other that has appeared 
in poetic form.’’—Scotsman. 

“Generally forcible, and not unpleasing to the 
ear.’’—Daily News. 

“Mr. Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of 
‘exact similarity of form,’ as essential in a verse 
translation...... He is always intent upon realizing and 
giving the meaning of the German poet, and has 
studied the poem with the minutest care...... The 
introduction is full of interest, and the notes have 
the same merit. The wealth of information (in the 
notes) will have an unusual interest and charm.”— 
Literary World. 

“‘ Mr. Bird’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy...... 
We nowhere find him sinking below a high average of 
excellence. We can, however, recommend the work 
for its excellent notes. They are precisely the sort 
of notes which we want for ‘ Faust.’......We cannot 
praise these notes too highly.”” — Wes/minster 
Revier. 

“The translation is generally excellent, and the 
prison scene is maguificently rendered. The Easter 
Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and 
distant song which constitutes the peculiar charm of 
the original, and the interpretation of Fanst’s specu- 
lative speeches clothes with new form and life a 
part of the play, which to the unlearned reader 
seems mvisty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries, 

London: Lonemans and Co. 


This day is published, Third Edition. 
HE ETHICS of GEORGE 
ELIOT’S WORKS. By Joun Cromsiz Brown. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 

** The only criticism which we have heard menticned 
as giving George Eliot pleasure.”—Contemporary 
Review, February, 1881. 

“*Wecan most heartily recommend this interesting 
little work to all readers and students of George 
Eliot.”"— Westminster Review. 

Wo. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendon. 


Third and Enlarged Edition, cloth. 2s. 
q{RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND 
_4 GUIDES. The Popular Doctrine of Everlasting 
Pain Refuted. By the Rev. N. G. WILKiNs, M.A., 
LL.M. (Cambridge). 

‘A powerful statemont of the argument against 
everlasting pain.”"—Church Times. 

CONTENTS.—Mischievous Effects of the Popular 
Doctrine—Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture— 
Opposed to the Voice of Nature—The Old Theory of 
Punishment and the New. 

Lendon : ELLIOT STUCK, ¢2 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. Py Ropeat G. Warts, M.D. F.R.S.L, 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Sireet, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now ready, prices 3a, quarterly ; yearly, 12s, post free 
IN BD. No, aia. 


1. Montsw. E, Gurney. 
2. Renouviser's Psycuo.iosy. S. H. Hodgson. 
3. DICTIONARY-DEFINING. Rev. W. L. David-on. 
4. BUCKLE AND THE ECONOMICS OF KNOWLEDGE. A. 
W. Benn. 
Notes, Critican Notices, &c. By A. J. Ralfour, 
Professor Bain, J. Sully, G. Allen, F. Pollock, 
A, Seth. 
WitiraMs and NorGcats, London and Edinburgh. 


2 = EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
APRIL, will be published on TUESDAY, 

Aprill2sh. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 

tion cannot be received by the Publishers later than 

TUESDAY NEXT, the Sth instant. 

Loudon: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periedical must be 
furwarded to the Publisher by the Lith inst. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





\ ODERN WORKS in ROME.— 
1 see the BUILDER (44, by post, 4} +), Views and 
Plans; Upton New Church: Grammar School, Thame; 
Shops and Chambers, Exris Vourt: ani New 
Cathedral, Manilla—Kensington and New Maseum— 
Catastrophe at Nice—The Landsliv—Pig's Revenge— 
Norman Castles--Holland, &.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 
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GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AFGHANISTAN: a Short Acccunt of 
Afghanistan, its History, and our Dealings with 
it. By P. F. WALKER, Barrister-at-Law (late 75th 
Regiment). Cloth, 28 6d. 


The CLASSICS for the MILLION; 
Being an Epitome in English of the Works of the 
Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By HENRY 
GREY, late Secretary to the Stock well Proprietary 
Grammar School in union with King’s College. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

“*The Epitomes are correct, and useful for refer- 
ence,’”’—Atheneum. 
“An admirable résumé.’"—John Bull. 


POPULAR LESSONS on PLAIN and 
HIGH-CLASS COOKERY. By a Former Staff 
Teacher of the National Training School of 
Cookery. 186 pp., cloth, 1s 6d, 


AMBULANCE LECTURES: or, What 

to do in Cases of Accidents or Sudden Illness. 

* By LIONEL A. WEATHERLY, M.D., Lecturer to the 

Ambulance Department, Order of St. John of 

Jerusalem in Fngland. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Ninth Thousand, cloth, price 1s. 


The BICYCLE ROAD BOOK: Com- 
piled for the Use of Bicyclists and Pedestrians. 
Being a Complete Guide to the Roads of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, with a list of the best Hotels 
and notable places on each journey, population, 
&c. By CHARLES SPENCER, Author of ‘*The 
Modern Bicycle,” &c. New and Enlarged Edition, 


cloth, 2s, 

The CHURCHMAN’S ALTAR 
MANUAL and GUIDE to HOLY COMMUNION, 
together with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
and a Selection of Appropriate Hymns. Printed 
at the University Press, Oxford, with borders and 
rubrics in red. Prices from 2s to 8s 6d; or with 
photographs, from 4s. 

A Confirmation Card is presented with each copy of 

the book. 


Uniform with the above. 


The CHURCHMAN’S DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER. With Poetical Selections 
for all Seasons of the Year; the CALENDAR and 
TABLE of LESSONS of the English Church, for 
the Use of the Clergy and Laity, Prices, 2s to 9s ; 
or with photographs, from 4s. 


Price Lists on application. 


On the WINGS of a DOVE, or the 
LIFE of a SOUL: an Allegory. Illustrated by 
Sister E., C.S.J.B., Clewer. Demy 16mo, cloth, 
1s 6d. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
West Corner St. Paul's Charehyard. 


In one vol. 8vo, pp. 416, price 12s. 


Dedicated by permission to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


THE ART OF PREACHING, 
AND THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS, 


With an Introductory Essay on the Present Position 
and Influence of the Pulpit of the Church of England. 
Designed chiefly for the Use of Theological Students 
and the Younger Clergy. 
By the Rev, HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Whit tlesey, 

The work is written throughout on the principles 
of the English Ordinal, is the result of long 
experience, and is free from party bias. The Chapters 
on Original and Borrowed Sermons, on the Material 
Pulpit and its Surroundings, and on the Influence of 
Home Life on the Sermons of the Clergy, treat of 
some important ecclesiastical reforms. 


London 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and 6O., Paternos'er Row ; 
MITCHELL and HUGHES, 140 Wardour Street, WwW. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth (postage, 5a). 


I ATHE-WORK. A Practical Treatise 
_4 on the Tools, og wear and Processes 
employed in the Art of Turning. By PauL N, 
Hastuck. With numerous - tur drawn by 
the Author. 

CrosBy Lockwoop and C 
Court, London, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth | (postage, 5A), 


RACTICAL ORGAN-BUILDING 
By W. E. Dickson, M.A., Precentor of Ey 
Cathedral. With numerous Illustrations. 
CrosBy Lockwood and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C. 
Just published, crown n 8y0, with numerous Illustra. 
tions, price 3s 6d, cloth (postage, 5d). 


ds LADIES’ MULTUM in PARVO 
FLOWER GARDEN and AMATEURS’ COM- 
PLETE GUIDE. By SAMUEL Woop, Author of 
** Good Gardening,” &c, 
CrosBy LocKWoov and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C. 
NEXT WEEK. 
Miss ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE'S NEW WORK. 
Post 8vo, price 5s. 
HE FALLS of the LODER. 
By the Author of “ Earls Cedars,’ &c. 


London: JAMES WEIR and KNIGHT, 283 Regent's 
Street, W. 


0., 7 Stationers’ Hall 








————___ 


VERSION 


REVISED 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE 





The following OxrorD Epitions will be ready on or about the 17th of May next, 
Prompt en may be secured by ordering immediately of the Booksellers :— 














P. 

| Cloth. a == a Morocco. oroce 

| 8. d. | s s. d. re a 
Pica, Royal 8vo ... ae act sine ave | 12 6 | 25 0 ee 
Pica, Demy 8vo ... ; me a Bre “| 8 0 | 18 0 a 
Long Primer, Crown 8v0. a Sele se vo] 4 6 6 0 9 6 | 12 9 
Brevier, 16mo__... aii ahs ae we = oee| 2 6 | 3 6 6 0 8 6 
Nonpareil, 32mo ... me cas es ass | 10/20 46/160 





The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 





THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH THE REVISERS’ READINGS, 
Will be published in Three Sizes, simultaneously with the REVISED VERSION, 





Demy 8vo. Dceaanuninied Bro. | Lazge- Peper Bi Edition. 
Bd] s. d. | - a. 
Cl6th: -aciissseaisccevice AO! BS [AOU cncncsaianaverssoen@: (Oo IM@IODEY <Caercwaeecccateere ene 


MOPOCCO ....00806s0800 . 20 0 | Morocco ........ ceria «. 8 O | Morocco ..... waueenaees 33 0 





FULL PARTICULARS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row, 


VOL. XII. (Hir.—Ind.) 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOP#HDIA BRITANNICA 
IS NOW READY. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 





BOXES of BOOKS, containing the Newest Works in all departments of English 
and Foreign Literature, together with Volumes of Music, are regularly despatched to 
Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantage of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 


open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
e Forwarded, post free, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 


——_—$——— 





SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
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Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 3°s, 
T H &E c & F: 
An Introduction to the Study of Back-Boned Animals, especially Mammals. 
By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.RS., 
Author of ‘* Lessons from Nature,” &€., &c. ; 


Vice-President of the Linnean Society and of the Zoo logical Society. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BISHOP WILBERFORCE’S LIFE. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 


Late Bishop of Oxford and Winchester, 
by his Son, REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, 
IS NOW READY. 


Edited 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—— — a -_— 
— 


Published! ately, crown Svo, 72 pp., in wrapp*r, 6d; by post, 7d. £2 per 100 for distribution, delivered free, 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRICK: 
Its History and Meaning. 


Which it is hoped will be serviceable to those who have not the opportunity of searching in larger works for 
the authorities which are requisite in understanding the Origin and Nature of the Rubrick, and are misled 
by Unhistorical Statements respecting the Illegality of the Ornaments which it enjoins. 


“A Jearned and exhaustive treatise on the history | with a simple passionless intention of arriving at the 
of this celebrated rubric by Mr. James Parker. It | truth, Tho absolute meaning of the _ Ornaments 
contains a thorough investigation of the whole subject, | Rubric found in the Prayer-book of 1662 is one ques- 
andis of great value.’”’—National Church, February, | tion. Its present legal value is another one. The 

moral and social desirableness of ornate ceremonial 
is a third and very distinct consideration, and the 
sult larger works on the subject. Mr. James Parker, | policy regarded under the lights of worldly wisdom, 
for his historical investigation into the grounds upon | tact, and towardness of modern Ritualism and of its 
which the Ridsdale Judgment rested, deserves the | oppouents is a fourth matter of legitimate debate. 
gratitude of every lover of truth and justice."— | These are all different controversies, and yet they are 
Literary Churchman, February 4th, 1831. all of them too frequently jumbled together. Mr, 

“Mr. James Parker, who is confessedly author as | Parker's business is primarily with the first of them, 
wellas publisher of this ‘ brochure,’ has reprinted in | although he deais with it in reference to the second ; 
a portable form his articles upon ‘The Ornaments | and we must confess that the conviction to which he 
Rubrick ; its History and Meaning,’ which originally | induces us to lean is that, whether the chasuble be a 
appeared as a series of papers in the Penny Post. In | wise or a foolish, a graceful or unsightly, garment, 
these he has, with much logic, research, and acute. | itis, at all events, a legal one within the Reformed 
ness, and at the same time, in popular phraseology, | Church of England, so far as it may not have been re- 
discussed a question which ought to be (as it usually | pressed by the ‘superior force’ of the Judicial Com- 
is not) handled, like any other problem of history, mittee. "—-Suturday Review, February 12th, 1881. 


881. 
. wil be of great service to those whe cannot con- 








Oxford; and 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London: Messrs. PARKER and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOK SOCIETIES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





The attention of Secretaries and Members of Book Societies, Literary Insti- 
tutions, and Public Libraries is respectfully requested to the List, revised for the 
New Season, of the Principal Recent Books in Circulation at Mudie’s 
Select Library. This List (postage free on application) will be found to contain 
avery large andvaried Selection of Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the ITigher Class of Fiction, 

Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the 
popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the 
demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an 


ample supply of all forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


The Terms of Subscription are the lowest on which it is possible to guarantee a 


constant and satisfactory supply of the best New Books. 


In addition to the List of Recent Works in Circulation, a New Edition of 
Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected Second-hand Books ‘s also ready for 
This Catalogue comprises a large selection of the best Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, several of which are 


delivery, 


out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


v ‘ 
New Oxrorp Street, Lonpoy, 





April 2nd, 1881. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NBW NOVEL. 
On April 5 will be ready, in 3 vols. at every Library. 


The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie Collins. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 


___ By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICK. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL.—On April 15 
will be ready, in 3 vols. cr. 8vo, at every Library. 


FROM EXILE. By James Payn, 


Author of “ A Confidential Agent,” “ By Proxy.” 


OUIDA’S STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, a 
New and Cheaper Edition of 
PIPISTRELLO. By Ouida, Author 


__ “ Moths,” &c. Sees ghice eK 
Now in the press, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


SONGS of a WORKER. By Arthur 
O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
IN PASTURES GREEN. ByC. Grsson. 
WRITTEN in FIRE. By FLORENCE MarRrRYAT. 
The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrett. 
MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW ? By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, 
ELLICE QUENTIN. By JurtAN HAWTHORNE 
Now in the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 
MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By 
GEORGE DANIEL. Illustrated by R, Cruikshank, 
The OLD SHOW MEN and the OLD LONDON FAIRS. 
By THOMAS FROST, 
The WILDS of LONDON. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS. By 
CHARLES HINDLEY. With Lilustrations. 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES, By 
THOMAS Frost. 
The STORY of the LONDON PARKS. By Jacos 
LARWOOD. With Illustrations. 
The LIVES of the CONJURORS. By Tuomas Frost. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP JACK. 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 

LOW-LIFE DEEPS : an Account of the Strange Fish 
to be Found There. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS. 

Memoirs of the Sansons. Edited by H. SANSON. 





Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustratad, L0s 6d. 


IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine: 
S. Macquoip. With 50 fine Illustrations by 
___ Thomas &. Macquoid. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 


over 50 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Yr 
POPULAR ROMANCES of the WEST 
of ENGLAND; or, the Drolls, Traditions, and 
Superstitions of Olid Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by Ropert Hont, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel- 
plate [llustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

The SUBURBAN HOMES of LONDON: 
a Residential Guide to Favourite London 
Localities, their Society, Celebrities, and Associa- 
tions. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. 











Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 
We Grow, and How We Cook Them. By Tom 
JERROLD, Author of ** Garden that Paid Rent.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 

NOW in COURSE of PUBLICATION, 

Post 8vo, [llustrated Boards. 

The SEAMY SIDE. By Walter Besant and J. Rice. 
WHAT WILL WORLD SAY? By Charles Gibbon. 
A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Fiorence Marryat, 
GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 
The CAPEL GIRLS. Ry Edward Garrett. 
FOR the KING. By Charles Gibbon. 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs, H. Lovett Cameron. 
ONDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 
GRANTLEY GRANGE. By Shelsley Beauchamp, 
The FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins. 
A MATCH in the DARK. By Arthur Sketchley. 
QUEEN of the MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. 


Price One Shilling, Lilustrated. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, APRIL... 

CONTENTS :—The Comet of a Season, by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.—A National Scare, by Alex. Charles 
Ewald.—The Fairyland of Shakespeare, by !Charles 
Grant.—Wild Horses and Kangaroos, by Redspinner. 
—The Entremeses of Cervantes, by James Mew.— 
Degeneration, by Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E.—Science 
Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams —Table Talk. 

Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 

BELGRAVIA, for APRIL. 

CONTENTS :—Joseph's Coat, by D. Christie Murray. 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard.—An April Pastoral, by 
Austin Dobson.—The Queen of the Biue-Stockings, 
by H. Barton Baxter.—The Rev. James Christison's 
Adventure, by Maclaren Cobban.—Balloon Ball, by 
Robert Macgregor.—Two Sonnets, by George Barlow. 
—April Days in Colorado, by Iza Duffus Hantz.—The 
Esthetics in Parliament, by Justin H. McCarthy.— 
Rambles about Eton,—IV. By Alfred Rimmer. With 
Three Illustrations.—A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century, by W. H. Mallock. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND ©CO/S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price €s. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 
ARISTOTLE. Translated by F. H. Peters, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. [Neat week, 


With numerous Iilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


= e,e 
SIGHT: an Exposition of the Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By JosEpu Le Conte, LL.D., Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California. 
*.* Vol. XXXIII. of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.” 
[Neat week. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SANSKRIT and its KINDRED LITERA- 


TURES: Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Lavra ELIzazetuH Poor. 


Demy 8yvo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL PSYCHICS: an Essay 


on the Application of Mathematics to the Mora! Sciences. By F. Y. EpGe- 
wortH, Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8yo, cloth. 


The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 


New Volume of Sermons By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—New Volume. 


vy? 
JOSHUA. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With 
Homilies by Rev. 8. R. Aldridge, LI..B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de Pressensé, 
D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, M.A, and an Introduction by 

the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Price 12s 6d. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, price 14s. 


The GOSPEL of the DIVINE LIFE: a Study 


of the Fourth Evangelist. By Tuomas Grirritu, A.M., late Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Author of ‘‘ Studies of the Divine Master,’’ &c. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, 4s 6d. 


SAINT BERNARD on the LOVE of GOD. 


Translated by MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE, 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MODERN PHARISEE; and_ other 


Sermons. By the Rev. J. Cote Cogutan, D.D., late Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickrnson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. 
“The book is certainly worth study, and will, we think, be found suggestive to 
sermon-writers, as well as to sermon-readers.’”’—Guardian. 
* Asa clergyman, Dr. Coghlan was thoroughly earnest and honest, deeming no 
labour too great to expend on his clerical duties. When he was curate of St. 
Peter’s, Dublin, Lord Carlisle (then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland) attended that 
church, having been to!d by Archbishop Whately that Coghlan’s sermons were 
all gold,’ and he states that he found it so.’"—St. James’s Gazetle. 


The 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


SPIRIT and FORM: Sermons preached in the 


Parish Church of Leatherhead. By Epwarps Comerrorp Hawkins, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price, 103 6d. 


The WORD was MADE FLESH. 


of Readings on the Epistles of the Christian Year. 
The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected, with a Critical 


Introduction, by Epmunp W. Goss. Elzevir 8vo, with Frontispiece by Hamo 
Thornycroft, A R A., limp parchment antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s 6d. 


A Series 


Printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 7s 6d. 
“J TIONIT VW VNINTHIMG nS ad 
SEVENTY SONNETS of CAMOENS. 
Portuguese Text and Translation, with Original Poems. By J. J. 
AUBERTIN, Translator of ‘‘ The Lusiads.’’ Dedicated to Captain Richard F, 
Surton. 
Large crown 870, cloth, 6s. 


CCELESTIA: the Manual of St. Augustine. 


The Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation,in Thirty-six 
Odes, with Notes, and a Pleafor the Study of Mystic Theolozy. By JAMES 
SKINNER, M.A. 

Crown 8yvo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


MY OLD PORTFOLIO: a Volume of Poems. 


New and Cheaper Edition, small crown Syo, cloth, 2s. 


PICTURES from IRELAND. By Terence 


McGratH 
‘Terence McGrath's stories are excellent roading .....each of the portraits he 
gives us is a finished and admirable study.’’—Spectator. 
‘* Will be read with advantage by all who have taken, or are likely to take, any 
part in the discussion of Irish questions.’’—-Scotsman. 


“We can cordially recommend them to the leisure moments of even the gravest 
statesmen for their humorous wisdom, and to all of the rest of the world of 
readers for their literary charm.’’—Daily News 


Crown 8yv0, cloth, 6s. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 
By gage hg Jy Stevenson, Author of ‘An Inland Voyage,” “ Trayels 
with a Donkey,’’ &c. 


—___ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR APRIL. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By the Editor, 

ON FRUITS AND SKE By Sir John Lubbock. Bart., M.P. 
CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. By Jas. Cotter Morrison. 

THE Cost OF THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1880. By W.P. Courtnay 
MopexN ITALIAN Ports. By Fraucis Hueffer. so 
Surcipe, By J. W. Horsley. 

THE MORALITY OF THE PROFFSSION OF LETTERS. By Robert 
POLITICAL HEADS—CHIEFS, Kings, &e, By Herbert Spencer. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 







L. Stevensog, 


SOCIOLOGY, Based upon Ethnography, 


By Dr. C. LETOURNEAU. 
Translated by HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 
Large crown 8vo. [Next week, 


Forming a New Volume of “ The Library of Contemporary Science." 





NEW 
AMAT. 


NOVELS. 


9 y : 
o V ols. [Next weel; 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HICKMAN. 
FROM POVERTY TO WEALTH. 
By W. THEODORE HICKMAN. 3 vols. 


“*From Poverty to Wealth’ is the very antithesis of the preceding. Dramatic 
effect is replaced by homely pictures, and the analysis of unnatural character by 
the genial reproduction of men and women as we find them in life. The sins of g 
great city give place to the calm atmosphere of country life. An undercurrent of 
humourous and genial philosophy imparts variety to the incidents of a career of 
aiversity ending in success, The characters are good. The hero, the simple 
curate, finds a fitting mate in the high-souled, self-sacrificing Ethel; the ‘Slug. 
gard’ is an admirable sketch of the shrewd man of the world who falls the victim 
to an innocent face ond a neatankle. Mr, Hickman’s style is subdued and refined, 
and his story altogether a very readab!e one.”— World, March 30th. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


AUNT HEPSY’S FOUNDLING. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 3 vols. 
“The attraction of the story lies in the charming pictures that the book 


presents of social life, character, and scenery in New Brunswick, and in the 
womanly and delicate pathos of which it is brimful.’’—Scotsman. 


“ The merits of this novel are too great to be easily praised.’’—Graphic. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





SANCTIONED by the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on 
EDUCATION, 


Just published. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


Produced under the Superintendence of E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, ELEMENTARY. 2 Books, each 6d. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE. 6 Books, each 64. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. 4 Books, each ls 

Each Book contains fine Cartridge Paper for drawing on. 


THE 


*.* Prospectus on application, and Specimen Numbers on receipt of published 
price. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Just published, small 4to, with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates, cloth, 
gilt top, price 12s 6d, 
on, 
Ss: 


F LAG 


A Popular Account of the History and Uses of Our Own Flags 
and of those of other Nations, Ancient and Modern. 
By A. MACGEORGE, Author of “Old Glasgow,” &c. 


A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, which are numbered, has been 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper, with the Wood Engravings on India paper, 
and mounted. Cloth antique, gilt top, 25s. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. ss 





NEW WORK by Mr. SHADWORTH H. HODGSON 
In crown 8yo, half-bound, with gilt top, price 8s 6d. 
r yr i 
UTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLAT TONS 
3y SHADWoRTH H. Hopason, Hon, LL.D. Ed n., Author of ‘'the Philo 
sophy of Reflection,” “ Time an 1 Space,” and ‘‘ The Taeory of Practice. 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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London; LONGMANS and Co, 
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MESSRS. 


BLACKWOOD &_ SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
THE LIFE 
COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE, 
By Lieutenant-Gencral SHADWELL, C.B. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols, Svo, 36s. 


IT, 
AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 
of From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustra. 


jons and a Map, 25s. 
= ; Il. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. An Essay. By General Sir E. B. 


Hamiey, K.C.M.G. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Iv. 
The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. By Alfred Aylward, 
Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer 
Corps. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with a Map, prica 6s, 


New Edition, with numerous IIlustrations. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael Scott, Author of 


«The Cruise of the Midge.” New Edition, crown 8yo, gilt cloth, price 5s. 


VI. 
Fourth and Improved Edition, 


The HANDY BOOK of BEES, and Their Profitable 
Management. By A. Pettigrew. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, with En- 
gravings, crown 8y0, 3s 6d. 

“Jt may well be called the vade-mecum of profitable bee-keeping for all who 
look for large honey harvests......One of the best bee-books that was ever written.” 
—Journal of Horticulture. 

«The most practical manual on the subject that has ever been published.”— 
St. James's Gazette. 

“ We feel impelled to say that the more often we refer to this book, the more we 
likeit and believe in it, and feel disposed to recommend it......A better working 
book for the practical bee-keeper we do not know where to find.”"—Gardeners’ 

lajazine, 

” Lately published, Ninih Edition, Enlarged. 

The HANDY HORSE-BOOK;; or, Practical Instructions in 
Driving, Riding, and the General Care and Management ¢f Horses. By a 
CAVALRY OFFICER, Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 
Engravings, 4s 6d. 

“ As cavalry officer, hunting horseman, coach proprietor, whip, and steeplechase 
rider, the author has had long experience in the management of horses, and he 
now gives us the cream of his information in this little volame.""—Atheneum. 

“He propounds no theories, but embodies in simple and untechnical language 
what he has learnt practically...... So skilfully is the matter condensed, that there 
is scarcely a single sentence which does not convey sound and valuable informa- 
tion."—Sporting Gazette. 


WORKS ON GARDENING. 
HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. Being 


Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round. Embracing all Classes of 
Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. By Davip THomson, Gardener 
to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. New and Enlarged 
Edition. With Engravings and Coloured Plans, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Tts author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in 
which he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied with, 
will enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any 
gardener.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“We are acquainted with the results produced by the able author, as well as 
with his book, and therefore can pronounce the book the best on the subject yet 
written or likely to be written for a long time to come.” —Vield. 


The HANDY BOOK of FRUIT-CULTURE UNDER 
GLASS. Being a Series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation 
and Forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and 
Cucumbers. By the Same. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The author is well known to be a master of his profession, and one of the 
most able and best practical gardeners of the present day. We therefore expected, 
on opening this volume, to find it brimful of good, sound, practical advice, and we 
have not been disappointed. The work before us is a true gardener’s book.”’— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation and Improve- 
ment. By F. W. BurpipGe, Author of ‘*The Narcissus: its History and 
Culture,” &. With 191 Engravinzs, and Index. Crown 8vo, pp. 630, 12s 6d. 

“Tt is a book for scientific professionals and amateurs that Mr. Burbidge has 
produced, this extremely complete and valuable manual upon the propagation and 
improvement of plauts.”"—Standara. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW-GARDENING, 
and FLORAL DECORATIONS. Being Directions for the Propagation, Cul- 
ture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments, By 
the Samo, Crowa 8vo, with upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

TA charmingly illustrated vade-mecum on window-gardening, floral decora- 

tions, and the whole field of adaptation of floral science to domestic_ornament.”— 

Academy. ss 

“This book will meet the case of thousands who love flowers, and know not 
how to begin ; or, having begun, know not how to go on in collecting and culti- 

a” eetes [tis a model of painstaking accuracy and good-taste.”"—Gardeners’ 

ine. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. Reynolds Hole. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. FuANCKLIN. Seventh Edition, 
Revised, 78 6d. 

‘ “Itis enriched by the results of recent experiments made by the author upon 

n extensive scale, and is not merely an excellent manual for amateur rose- 

Stowers, but also something more.’—Jimes. 

ale work may how be considered tbe most complete guide to this interesting 

atch of fluricultural art.”—Suaturd vy Review. 
At once charming and instructive.”—Standard. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
No. 258, for APRIL. Price 1 MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THE PorRTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chaps. 25-28," 
THE “ PEOPLE'S CONCERT Society.” By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 
FREE LIBRARIES AND THEIR WORKING. By W. Odell, Jun. 
LUCRETIA MOTT, OF PHILADELPHIA. By Agnes Macdonell. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. By Frances Martin, 
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ARCH LOGY, LITERATURE, AND History. By Percy Garduer, Disney 
Professor of Archeology, Cambridge. , 
POULTRY-KEEPING IN NORMANDY. By J, Chesney. 


. IN MEMORIAM, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY. By the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


BLACKS, BOERS, and BRITISH: a Three- 


Cornered Problem. By F. R, STATHAM. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


THROUGH the RANKS to a COMMISSION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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“ He has no stirring tales to tell; no great adventures to enlarge upon ; no 
battles to fight again ; no slain to slay; but his book seems to us to deserve 
attention...... It is a fair and clear account of a career not common in 
England.""—St. James's Gazette. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By E. B, Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of VOL. I. of 


MILTON’S LIFE, narrated in Connection 


with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Pro- 
fessor MASSON, Vol. I, New and Revised Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


Vol. IL., 8vo, 163. Vol. IIL, 8vo, 183, Vols. IV. and V., 8vo, 32s. Vol. 
VI., 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY, VOL. II. 
The METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. 
By Tuomas Harpsr,(SJ.) 5 vols. Vol. IL, Svo, 183. Vol, L., 18s, 


“ He has shown considerable skill in the production of apt illustrations.”— 
Westminster Review. 


SERMONS preached in a College Chapel. 


With an Appendix. By J. BR. ILLincwortu, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ These sermons have a rare intensity and reality of tone...... It is full of 
strength, and we should be glad to induce any one to read it.””—Spectator. 


Dr. FRANCIS SIBSONS COLLECTED 


WORKS. Edited by W. M.Onp, M.D. With Illustrations, 4 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


BOOKS FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 
NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. 


With suitable Prayers. By CHARLES J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
and late Head Master of King’s College School, London. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. New Edition. 1ISmo, Is 6d, 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior Classes and 
Schools. New Edition, 18mo, 6d. 


A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION for CON- 
FIRMATION and FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotions, 
5220, Cloth extra, 2s. 


FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and 


Devotions for the Newly Confirmed. 42mo, cloth, 6d. 


The ORDER of CONFIRMATION, with 
Prayers and Devotions. New Edition, 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE LAND QUESTION, 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND OO. 





SECOND EDITION. Now ready, price 6s; post free, 6s 4d. 


ENGLISH & IRISH LAND QUESTIONS. Collected Essays, by Rt. Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, 


M.P., First Commissioner of Works and Public Buildings. 








NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. Price 3s 6d; post free, 4s. 


LAND TENURE in VARIOUS COUNTRIES, SYSTEMS of. A Series of Essays, Published 


under the Sanction of the Cobden Club. Edited by J. W. Prosyn, 
*,* This New Edition is published at the Special Request of the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 








Just published, price 12s 6d. 


FNGLISH LAND and ENGLISH LANDLORDS. by the Hon. George C. Brodrick, 
An Inquiry into the Origin and Character of the English Land System, with Proposals fur its Reform, Published for the Cobden Club. 
“It would be difficult to conceive a more valuable contribution to the literature of the Land Question than Mr. Brodrick’s ‘ English Land and English 


Landlords.’""—Land, 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO. 





NOW READY, complete in Five Handsome Quarto Volumes. 


Proressor Moruey’s LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND ARRANGED BY HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English Literature at University College, 
London. With Illustrations from Original MSS. and other authentic sources. 


Vou, I.—SHOoRTER ENGLISH POEMS. 128 6d. Vou. IIL.—ENGLISH PLAYs. 11s 6d. 
Vou. IL.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION. lls 6d. Vou. IV.—SHORTER WORKS IN ENGLISH Prose. lls 6d. 
Vor, V.— LONGER WORKS IN ENGLISH VERSE AND PROSE, Ils 6d. 


“Its survey of the field of English Literature is certainly far more searching and extensive than anything to be met with elsewhere, Among the most 
striking features of the contents of these handsome volumes are the freshness of matter selected and the intrinsic interest of the woodcuts, which are all of 
them authentic."—Daily News. 


(CUR OWN COUNTRY. Vol. III. With about 200 Original Illustrations, and Steel Frontis 
piece. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 79 6d. 


‘* There are, no doubt, several works on different aspects of these islands, and numerous special guide-books to particular districts, but there is no work 
that we know of so comprehensive in its aim as the one before us,’’—The Times. 


‘LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Fine-Art Edition. Illustrated throughout with 


Original Engravings, by some of the best English, American, and Continental Artists. Royal 4to, haadszomely bound in cloth gilt, £3 33, 




















EIGHTH and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol., 640 pages, demy 8vo, with Coloured Maps, cloth, 10s 6d. 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzie Watrace, M.A. 


“A delightful book, instructive and attractive."—Scotsman. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price 5s; post free, 53 6d. 


GLADSTONE, LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. By Georce Barnett Smirn. With 


Two Steel Portraits. 
“ The most comprehensive and satisfactory Life of Mr, Gladstone which has yet been given to the public.”"—Hdinburgh Daily Review. 


‘THE BRITISH ARMY: Its Origin, Progress, and Equipment. From the Restoration to 


the Revolution. By Sir SisBALD Scott, Bart. Price 21s. ; 
“The work is marked by conspicuous ability, and most carefully compiled-from authentic records of the different regiments,"—Army and Navy Magazin‘. 














‘BREWER'S DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. Popular Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged, price 3s 6d (post free, 4s 2d). Containing 1,060 pages, crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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